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THE VOICE OF WISDOM 
ON THE FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE 


T is often said that the age in which we live is a scientific age, 
an age of reason, and it is only too true. Without accepting 
for a moment this identification of reason with the particular 
use of it made by scientists, it must be admitted that we live 
in an age of increasing knowledge. Men know so many things; 

they are confident of their knowledge; but they also know that 
they are not happy; and this knowledge is bitter to the taste. One 
is almost tempted to say, as Péguy did, that the only belief which 
now remains is the conviction of unease, anxiety and bewilderment; 
and this belief can scarcely be accounted wisdom. 

It is quite impossible to accept the despair of a Godless pessi- 
mism. The Christian is essentially a man of hope and he is a man 
of hope because he is a man of faith. Faith gives him eyes to see 
that the unfailing Source of a more abundant life is ever at man’s 
disposal. The Church on earth is the Body of the undying Christ; 
she is the living sacrament of His presence in the world of time and 
space; and her doctrine is spirit and life for those who are willing 
to accept her. But it is not too much to say that no doctrine, how- 
ever exalted, can become spirit and life for humanity unless it is 
assimilated and expressed in a life that is really worthy of it. 

Faith does not give rise to just an additional theory which may 
be rejected with impunity; it is not just another philosophy of life 
with no greater guarantee than that of unaided human reason. 
Faith is from above, it is a light from heaven, and it radiates from 
a Wisdom whose living organ is the Church on earth. There is, 
on last analysis, only one Wisdom; all other attempts are but 
partial wisdoms; and no partial wisdom can satisfy the spiritual 
hunger of humanity at the present time. But just because this Wis- 
dom is of God, the God of Love, it is not indifferent to the needs 
of men; and the Church is aware of this. From liturgical texts in- 
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~ numerable the deathless voice of Wisdom rings out: “Whoever is 
a little one, let him come. . . . Come eat my bread and drink the 
wine which I have mingled for you . . .”’ (Prov. 9:4). 


Perhaps it is because men, in the pride of their scientific knowl- 
edge, are no longer little, no longer graced with the humble mind 
of childhood, that they do not recognize the immortal voice of 
Wisdom. Pride not only blinds but deafens and the exaltation of 
pride is followed by the depression of despair. But should even 
men despair of themselves, the Church never can: she knows the 
high origins of Wisdom and her ways with men. This is the 
thought with which the Church, in the Mass of the Immaculate 
Conception, raises up the mind to the vision of the eternal birth 
of Wisdom. ‘“The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his ways, 
before he made anything, from the beginning. I was set up from 
eternity, and of old, before the earth was. The depths were not as 
yet, and I was already conceived; neither had the fountains of 
waters yet sprung out; the mountains with their huge bulk had 
not as yet been established: before the hills I was brought forth.’ 


The text is from Proverbs (8:22-35) and it reminds one of 
many others from which Wisdom emerges in the shape and figure 
of a woman. The prophet Baruch personifies Wisdom in words of 
unforgettable beauty: ‘“Who hath gone up into heaven and taken 
her and brought her down from the clouds? . . . There is none 
that is able to know her ways... . But he that knoweth all things 
knoweth her and hath found her out with his understanding. . . . 
He that sendeth forth light, and it goeth; and hath called it, and 
it obeyeth him with trembling. And the stars have given light in 
their watches and rejoiced’’ (Bar. 3:9-35). But Baruch is not 
alone. In Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom declares herself co-eternal with 
God, and existing before the world: ‘From the beginning and 
before the world was I created, and unto the world to come | 
shall not cease to be’ (Ecclus. 25:5-14). 

The Book of Wisdom surpasses either Proverbs or Ecclesiasticus 
in its tribute: ‘For she is the brightness of eternal light, and the 
unspotted mirror of God’s majesty, and the image of his goodness” 
(Wisd. 7:25-26). With that parallelism so characteristic of He- 
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THE VOICE OF WISDOM 


brew poetry Wisdom is successively described as the breath of the 
power of God; the effluence of the pure glory of the Almighty: 
the radiance of eternal light; the unspotted and faithful mirror of 
the activity of God; the image of His goodness. At all times, in 
profane as well as in religious literature, Wisdom has been regarded 
as the prerogative of God. But no one can read the texts of the 
Old Testament in the context of the liturgy without asking him- 
self whether, in their prophetic visions, the inspired writers did 
not glimpse the reality of a Wisdom that is not only an attribute 
of Divinity but a living Person within the bosom of Godhead. It 
is a question that has been frequently raised: Is Wisdom not only 
a poetic personification but a Person? 


To this question experts have given no decided answer. Older 
writers like Franzelin had no difficulty in identifying Wisdom 
with the Word of God; but the modern tendency is to deny that 
there is any question in these texts of a distinct divine Person of 
the Blessed Trinity. Where experts differ it is not possible to be 
dogmatic. But it may be suggested that while the inspired writers 
did not clearly perceive the full s¢nse of the words they used, there 
is still the intention of the primary Author of sacred Scripture, the 
Holy Ghost, to be reckoned with. Now the intention of the Holy 
Spirit can be discovered only in the light of the New Testament 
revelation. It is a sound principle enunciated by St. Augustine that 
as the New Testament was hidden in the Old, the Old is made 
manifest in the New. The mystery of the Incarnation projects its 
light into the past where men dreamed of a Wisdom whose source 
was not earth but heaven: Jesus Christ is, in truth, the Wisdom 
of God Incarnate. 


It is a first principle, however, that the Wisdom of God, in 
whom and by whom were made all things, is the supreme Exem- 
plar of perfection and that the glory of God’s creatures must be 
estimated by their proximity to this Ideal. By a natural movement 
of thought, encouraged by the liturgy, the mind moves from the 
dream of an eternal Wisdom to Wisdom Incarnate and from In- 
carnate Wisdom to the Immaculate Virgin of whom our blessed 
Lord was begotten in time. Where indeed shall we find a counte- 
nance that more resembles Jesus than that of Mary? And as we 
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contemplate her excellence all that has been ever said of Wisdom 
comes to mind. The paradox of Mary is that her Child, the Wis- 
dom of God Incarnate, is the Perfect in whose image she herself is 
fashioned. Marvel then at the artistry of the Church when, to cel- 
ebrate the Immaculate Conception, she invokes not only passages 
that tell of Wisdom but selects the Gospel which narrates the In- 
carnation of eternal Wisdom in time. 

So much, in effect, does the Son resemble the mother that to tell 
the origins of Jesus is to relate the origin of the Immaculate. These 
origins are at once eternal and temporal. By the choice of a text 
from Proverbs the Church points to her eternal origins. The origin 
of Mary is not in time alone but must be sought, as Pope Pius IX 
has said, “‘in one and the same decree with the Incarnation of the 
divine Wisdom” (JIneffabilis Deus). To inspired writers it may 
not have been given to see this but the living Inspiration of Old 
and New Testament, the Holy Spirit who is with the Church, had 
Mary in mind when He awakened in the souls of human authors 
a dream of such superlative beauty. But time exists only to receive 
what eternity has to give and the temporal origins of Mary are 
concentrated in her Immaculate Conception. 


In the introit, with a song of purest lyricism, our blessed Lady 
proclaims: ‘‘I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, and my soul shall be 
joyful in my God; for he hath clothed me with the garments of 
salvation, and with the robe of justice he hath covered me, as a 
bride adorned with her jewels. . . .”” As the song ascends, like a jet 
of purest light, the soul finds itself in a presence within a Presence 
where it is felt that the mysterious dream of innocence awakened 
in the heart of seer and prophet has become a reality. If we are 
looking for humanity as it was before the Fall; if we are seeking 
for the divine image in a radiant humanity; we must contemplate 
the Immaculate. But the Church never lingers in the introit: she 
is content to announce a theme; it is in the Gospel that further 
illumination must be sought. 

“At that time,”’ we read, ‘“‘the angel Gabriel was sent from God 
into a city of Galilee, called Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a 
man whose name was Joseph, of the house of David; and the 
virgin’s name was Mary. And the angel being come in, said unto 
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THE VOICE OF WISDOM 


her: Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou 
among women.” The Gospel is brief, as it was meant to be, but it 
suffices. Mary is she who is full of grace, Immaculate; she reflects 
in her being the splendor of the Most High; and an angel fresh 
from the sight of God bows down before her. There is not a single 
phrase of the three texts which glorify the conception of Jesus, 
which is about to take place, that does not also glorify the con- 
ception of Mary. The salutation, ‘Hail, full of grace,”’ is central; 
and it conveys everything. 


In the Greek text this salutation signifies so great a beauty in 
the eyes of God that it is altogether singular, full, and permanent. 
But such beauty, we know, could only come from that grace which 
God communicates as the inauguration on earth of eternal life; it 
is the reflection in a creature of the Beauty which is God Himself. 
We are to infer that such fulness of grace was given to the Virgin, 
in whose presence the angel now finds himself, that nothing greater 
was possible for a mere creature to receive; and this implies an 
extent of grace which reaches back to the first moment of her be- 
ing; else its fulness were impaired. There have been theologians in 
the past who feared that to admit the Immaculate Conception 
would jeopardize the universality of redemption. But that is not 
so. Mary is redeemed in a special way; she has been preserved from 
that tide of sinfulness that took its rise in original sin; and her 
preservation is due to the foreseen merits of the Son whose con- 
ception the angel has come to announce. 


If the Church, in this way, honors the conception of Mary by 
citing the Gospel-texts which tell of the conception of eternal Wis- 
dom in time, there is no excuse for a misunderstanding which is 
not infrequent. There are some who imagine that the Immaculate 
Conception refers to Mary’s virginal conception of the Man-God. 
This is not so. The Immaculate Conception concerns Mary herself 
as the child of Joachim and Anne. What is claimed for Mary is 
exemption from the universal law by which every descendent of 
Adam is conceived under the shadow of enmity with God. At no 
moment in her existence was she under the power of Satan; from 
the very first she belonged entirely to God; and it was the Immac- 
ulate Conception that ensured God's entire possession of her. See 
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how appropriate is the text from Proverbs: ““The Lord possessed 
me in the beginning of his ways... .” 

From this entire possession by God of Mary, begun with the 
first moment of her existence, flows the consequence that she will 
be ever docile to the designs of eternal Wisdom. It is characteristic 
of wisdom to propose an end to be achieved and to adopt the ap- 
propriate means for its attainment. In the present instance the end 
proposed is manifested by the movement, which is Advent, to- 
wards the coming of a Savior. As regards the means, the entire 
liturgy of the Mass of the Immaculate Conception is an invitation 
to admire the wisdom of God in His choice of Mary. Mary is what 
she is because of that divine predilection with which God fashioned 
her; she is the living house that is to receive the eternal Guest of 
humanity; it is entirely fitting that He who shall redeem man- 
kind should take flesh from a mother without spot or stain. Hence 
the Church prays in the collect: ““O, God, who, by the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin, didst prepare for Thy Son an habitation 
worthy of Him... .” 

It is just this triumphant purity willed by God for Mary, this 
restoration of the purity of His image in a creature, which is the 
subject for joy in the Immaculate Conception. There is not a saint 
in heaven who does not draw inspiration for his unfailing beati- 
tude from this prerogative of Mary, since heaven itself is peopled 
with men and women for whom the Immaculate Conception 
marked the beginning of salvation, and on earth the Church is 
gladdened by it. The conflict between good and evil, so apparent 
in our time, is deep in the heart of things. But the triumph of 
God is begun in Mary; it is achieved on Calvary; it is perpetuated 
in the Church herself. ‘““Wisdom hath built herself a house; she 
hath hewn her out seven pillars. . . . She hath sent her maids to 
the tower, and to the walls of the city .. .”” (Prov. 9:1-3). There 
is in the world a voice of Wisdom to which men must hearken if 
they would be saved from a Godless pessimism which threatens 


the very existence of humanity. 
Fr. JAMES, O.F.M.CapP. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE LITURGY 
IN THE WEST 


(1) 
INTRODUCTION 


HE medieval cathedrals, Romanesque or Gothic, which 
at the time of their building presented a clear-cut pattern 
to the beholder, often appear to us now as rather con- 
fusing structures, One century after another has left in 
them the imprint of its own expressions of piety, of its 

mental outlook, of its artistic taste. About the choir and transepts 
there appeared a galaxy of side chapels; gradually too the walls 
came to be laden with tombs and memorial tablets. The tracery of 
the windows, altered again and again, was filled with stained glass 
of successive periods and styles. Statues, free-standing tombs, chan- 
deliers, pulpit and pews, the eucharistic tabernacle — these and 
other additions break the quiet flow of lines that formerly 
characterized the central spaces. Altars, too, of later date by their 
number and ornateness diminish the dominant importance of the 
earlier few. One needs to be an expert in order to understand all 
the various elements that make up the scene; as a matter of fact, 
the archeological studies of experts in the field tax the capacity of 
our huge governmental inventories of historical documents. 

Our Roman liturgy, as we have it today, has undergone a sim- 
ilar and still more complicated development. Its history extends 
over not merely ten but over almost twenty centuries. Its lin- 
eaments bear the enduring traces of the evolution of mentality 
not only of one but of many peoples. What various influences they 
are that now and again have modified our liturgy in structure and 
remodeling: the concise and noble virility of the popes of Christian 
antiquity; the piety of early monasticism, so devoted to the opus 
Dei and not grudging the hours given to prayer; the delight in 
symbolism of the Merovingian and Carolingian periods; the ex- 
uberant emotion of the medieval mystics and the systematic intel- 
lectuality of the scholastics; the ornateness of the Baroque period; 
and last but not least the influence of the rubricists of modern 
times, faithful to liturgical law but unfamiliar with history. What 
then do we find as the eventual product of the age-old process of 
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development? How is it possible to cover it all in a brief survey 
and to explain it in an intelligible way? 

And yet, we must endeavor to understand our liturgy. For it 
embraces and actuates our daily life. We ought certainly to be 
acquainted with the decisive turning points in its history so that 
we may have ready at hand a key to an initial understanding, at 
least, of whatever liturgical questions arise. 

The purpose of the following pages is to indicate in a brief 
survey the various modifications that have come about in the his- 
tory of our liturgy according to the findings of present-day scholar- 
ship. Therefore we divide this history of the liturgy in western 
Christendom into four periods. The first of these extends to the 
time of Pope Gregory the Great, that is, to the year 590; the second 
extends to Pope Gregory VII or to the year 1073; the third to the 
Council of Trent or to the year 1545; and the fourth brings us 
to our own times. The first of these periods may be characterized 
as that of creative beginnings; the second as that of the Franco- 
Germanic influence; the third as that of unification; and the fourth 
as that of uniformity under fixed liturgical law. For each of these 
periods we shall first offer the results of the scholarship of former 
years; and then we shall indicate various points in which former 
opinion has been modified by more recent research. 


I. THE PERIOD OF CREATIVE ORIGINS: FROM THE BEGINNING 
TO POPE GREGORY THE GREAT 


1. To sum up briefly what was known, about the year 1914, con- 
cerning the Christian liturgy in this first period of its history, one might 
say as follows: The chief elements in the Christian worship of the ancient 
Church — the eucharistic Sacrifice, the sacraments and community prayer 
— derive from the explicit precepts of our Lord Himself, or, as in the case 
of community prayer, at least from His recommendation. In the exercise 
of these acts of worship the precise forms, insofar as not determined by 
our Lord, were fashioned in some minor degree only by the Church herself, 
and in larger part were taken over by the Church from the customs of 
Jewish worship and from the customs of the Hellenistic environment. 

Of Jewish origin is the structure of our Fore-Mass, a service of prayer 
and instruction with scriptural readings and sermon, similar to the Jewish 
service of the Sabbath morning. Of Jewish origin also is the basic form of 
the ancient Christian eucharistic prayer, now our Canon of the Mass, 
similar to the hymn of praise and thanksgiving for God’s creative work 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


and for His merciful guidance of the people of Israel, which was also 
part of the Jewish Sabbath morning service. Of Jewish origin are features 
and elements of our Hour prayers of the divine office: the morning and 
evening Hours, the three Day Hours, the threefold division of our Matins, 
and the reckoning of the day from evening to evening. Of Jewish origin 
is the choice of the Laudate psalms for our morning office of Lauds. And 
finally, of Jewish origin are the doxology, the triple Sanctus, and the 
acclamations: Amen, Alleluia and Maranatha. 


From the Hellenistic world and from its mystery-cults came undoubt- 
edly decisive influences for the fashioning of the Christian rite of initia- 
tion with its exorcisms and anointings, and also the idea of celebrating the 
solemn rite of baptism on the night of Easter. From Hellenism came the 
“discipline of the secret,” that is, the Christian obligation to secrecy in 
regard to the essential acts of worship. From Hellenism came the tendency 
to submit the Christian formulas of prayer to the rules of ancient rhetoric 
and especially to the particular rules of symmetry. From Hellenism came 
many technical terms in the language of the liturgy, such as the word 
liturgy itself and the words mysterium, anaphora, canon, praefatio, anam- 
nesis, etc. And finally, from Hellenism came certain patterns of prayer 
such as that of the litany of All Saints, and acclamations such as Kyrie 
eleison and Dignum et justum est. 


Drawing from these two sources, Jewish and Hellenistic, in addition to 
its own proper elements, the ancient Christian liturgy in the concrete 
takes form approximately as follows: In the beginning there were two 
liturgical services; on Sunday morning a “service of the word” consisting 
of readings, sermon and prayer, and on Sunday evening the ritual repast 
consisting of the celebration of the Eucharist either preceded by or some- 
how joined with a community meal. This latter was called the “agape,” 
and at an early date it was separated from the eucharistic Sacrifice, no 
doubt because of the increased number of Christians and the consequent 
practical difficulties and disciplinary problems; and in the course of the 
fourth century the agape was discontinued. At some time in the second 
century the eucharistic Sacrifice was transferred to the morning and was 
joined with the service of prayer and instruction. 


While the Eucharist and the agape were still united the faithful were 
accustomed to bring offerings of various kinds, and after the separation 
of the two they continued to do this in both cases. This practice and the 
general ancient custom whereby the offertory elements were brought by 
the members of the community accounts for the origin of the so-called 
offertory procession. The great eucharistic prayer which we call the Canon 
of the Mass was in the earliest days improvised freely by the celebrant 
ithough with adherence to a traditional content; later it was carefully 
prepared in advance, and finally it was spoken in a fixed and generally 
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accepted text. The proper language of the liturgy in the first centuries 
was Greek, and this also in Rome. The change from Greek to Latin came 
about in Rome probably about the middle of the third century, for about 
this time Greek begins to disappear in the civil life of the capital city. 
The earliest Christian feast-day was Easter, which had its prolongation of 
fifty days to Pentecost and was echoed in the weekly observance of the 
Sundays; in the fourth century Christmas and Epiphany and the anni- 
versary days of martyrs were included in the liturgical calendar; and the 
structure of a liturgical year from Advent to Pentecost was completed in 
its main lines by the end of the sixth century. The daily Hour-prayers, 
which at first were exercises of private devotion, were recited in com- 
munity in monasteries from the beginning of the fourth century; and in 
the course of that same century this custom of community Hour-prayers 
extended to the various churches. 

Such then is approximately the brief sketch of the ancient Christian 
liturgy as given to us by modern scholarship down to the year 1914. The 
extraordinarily active research work of recent years has clarified and en- 
tiched our knowledge in regard to several points. 


2. Until the world war of 1914 it was the common opinion 
that the so-called Leonine Sacramentary was the oldest extant 
Roman liturgical text; this was a collection by a private compiler 
of Mass-prayers composed by a series of popes of ancient times, 
preserved in the papal archives and brought to completion about 
the year 550. But in the year 1916 the English Benedictine, Hugh 
Connolly, proved definitely, after an earlier attempt by Eduard 
Schwartz, that a text hitherto known as the Egyptian Church 
Ordinance was a Roman liturgical text, older then the Leonine 
Sacramentary, and that it was in fact the manual which the Roman 
anti-pope and martyr, St. Hippolytus, composed in the year 220 
under the title: the Apostolic Tradition. 

The importance of this discovery can hardly be overestimated. 
For thus of a sudden we gain firm ground in our study of the 
Roman liturgy, and that at an early date and immediately within 
the period of the martyrs. It may be objected that Hippolytus, as 
the head of a schismatic group, perhaps does not record in this 
book the traditional usage of the Church in Rome but rather pre- 
sents a new ordinance of his own creation. This objection over- 
looks the fact that Hippolytus, in his controversy with Pope Calix- 
tus, appears precisely as a champion of tradition and as the vehe- 
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ment spokesman of the conservative party in Rome. Moreover, the 
fact that this work of Hippolytus was in use for several centuries 
in various ecclesiastical provinces in the East as well as in the West 
shows that it was regarded as a thoroughly orthodox and truly 
traditional compendium of liturgical directives. The widespread 
and long-continued use of it shows likewise that it helped to 
supply a pressing need. We may surmise that it is the first instance 
of a book which offered ready-made and immediately usable litur- 
gical formulas. This therefore marks an important transition point 
in the history of the liturgy; for the stages of charismatic leader- 
ship and of local variety in liturgical practice comes to its end and 
anew stage begins, that of a regularly ordered liturgy and of grow- 
ing uniformity. 

This book of Hippolytus deals with the ordination of the 
higher and lower clergy, the blessing of virgins and widows, with 
the catechumenate and the rite of baptism, with fasts, the agape 
and the Hour-prayers. The rite of baptism as described by Hippo- 
lytus includes the exorcisms and anointings which we have to the 
present day. But our present wording of the trinitarian formula of 
baptism does not appear; baptism was administered by way of an 
interrogatory formula corresponding to the trinitarian division of 
the Apostles’ Creed. The form of interrogation was no doubt sug- 
gested by the usages of Roman civil contractual law. The practice 
of infant baptism is already current. The eucharistic prayer, which 
appears in the rite for the consecration of a bishop, presents already 
the fundamental elements of our Canon of the Mass, although the 
Sanctus is missing. Hans Lietzmann, a theological scholar of Berlin 
who died in the year 1942, concluded from his analysis of the text 
of Hippolytus that it must be a development in direct line of the 
eucharistic prayer which was customary in the communities founded 
by St. Paul. 


It may be left to the reader to consider the significance, in regard 
to our personal participation in the liturgy, of this venerable his- 
tory of the eucharistic prayer throughout nineteen hundred years. 
But let explicit reference be made to what Anton Baumstark has 
said so beautifully at the beginning of his small volume, Vom 
geschichtlichen Werden der Liturgie, regarding the sense of oneness 
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in Christian community which transcends all the limitations of 
time. 


3. The text of Hippolytus shows that the language of the Roman 
liturgy at his time was still the Greek. Nor is this surprising; for the 
great majority of the population of Rome, having come in large part from 
the East and being in its upper strata subject to Hellenistic culture, spoke 
the Greek language until sometime about the middle of the third century. 
Even 150 years after Hippolytus a Roman writer, Marius Victorinus, 
writing in Latin, quotes a part of the Roman Canon of the Mass and in 
doing so changes from Latin to Greek — which no doubt proves that in 
his day the Canon of the Mass, if not the other parts, was still in Greek. 
Twenty years later another Latin writer quotes a part of the Canon, but 
now in Latin. And if one adds the further consideration that there are 
resemblances between the text of the Latin Canon of the Mass and the 
style and phraseology of certain Roman writers of the end of the fourth 
century, we are no doubt justified in saying that the Latin language was 
introduced in the Roman Mass, or rather into its most important part, 
about the year 380, that is, under Pope Damasus. 


Is the Latin Canon which thus came into being an entirely new com- 
position; or is it a translation from a previous Greek text? Anton Baum- 
stark attempted, a few years ago, to prove that the latter is the case. He 
explains that the phrase in the Canon, summus sacerdos tuus Melchisedech, 
a surprising expression differing from that of the biblical narrative, was 
due to an error in translation; that the translator from Greek to Latin, 
unable to render correctly the Greek expression, introduced the phrase: 
“the high-priest of God” instead of: “a priest of the Most High God.” 
Baumstark’s argument, while keen and persuasive, cannot however be 
accepted as definite proof. For, granted that there is here an error in 
translation, need it be that the translator of the Canon was the one who 
made the mistake; may he not have taken the phrase from some text 
already at hand, namely that of the Latin Bible? Moreover, Dom Bernard 
Botte has been able to show that in the Greek-speaking East also, and 
about the year 380, Melchisedech is called a “high-priest” (archiereus). 
The disputed Latin phrase therefore may not have appeared by fault of 
the translator of the Canon; it probably was by that time a generally 
accepted appellation of the royal and priestly figure of the Old Testament. 


On the other hand, the Latin Canon was nevertheless not an entirely 
new composition. In the course of the first Christian centuries a well 
defined structure or plan of the eucharistic prayer had been established and 
it prevailed universally in both East and West. It was everywhere the rule 
to include in the eucharistic prayer: 1) our Lord’s words of institution of 
the holy Eucharist at the Last Supper, 2) the epiclesis, or the petition for 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in the consecration of the elements of 
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bread and wine, 3) the anamnesis, or the prayer commemorating the pas- 
sion, the resurrection and the ascension of the Lord, 4) a prayer for the 
acceptance of the sacrificial gifts, and finally 5) mementos for the faith- 
ful living and dead. Along with these elements of the thought-content of 
the Canon, certain formulas and phrases had become common property 
of all the churches. It was quite taken for granted that one began with 
the dialog, Surswm corda; that the phrase, unde et memores should con- 
nect the narrative of the Last Supper with the anamnesis; that there be 
reference to the angels about the altar; that the eucharistic Gifts be desig- 
nated as a “spiritual (pneumatic) sacrifice”; and that the prayers for the 
living and the dead should begin with the words, “Memento, Domine.” 
Hence we may say in conclusion: the transition from Greek to Latin was 
in such way that, while retaining the traditional sequence of ideas and 
various traditionally sacred phrases, the Greek text was renewed accord- 
ing to the genius of the Latin language. A process of this kind would 
explain sufficiently the resemblances between the Greek text of the Canon 
according to Hippolytus and our present Latin one. 


And now, Odo Casel, a Benedictine of Maria Laach, has made the very 
important observation that the designation of the eucharistic Sacrifice, 
peculiar to the Roman Canon and appearing already in the fourth cen- 
tury, as a “reasonable oblation” (oblatio rationabilis), and as a “spiritual 
(pneumatic) sacrifice,” is actually a usage peculiar to St. Ambrose, bishop 
of Milan. This testimony justifies a presumption, which is strengthened 
by other considerations, that the Latin Canon, which was established in 
the fourth century and is maintained to the present day, is the work not 
of a Roman bishop but of the great renovator of the liturgy in Milan. 
Not Pope Damasus therefore, but St. Ambrose was the pioneer in the 
transition from the Greek to the Latin in the liturgy; but it was the great 
merit of Pope Damasus that by the supreme authority of the Roman See 
he secured general recognition of the decisive action of the bishop of Milan. 


Let us remember that the Latin language was beginning to prevail in 
the leading cities at least about the year 250 — about this time the popes 
in Rome begin to word the memorial inscriptions of their predecessors in 
Latin — and that thus through the course of at least 120 years the pop- 
ular language and that of the liturgy had parted company. In other words, 
there existed then already that cleft between the language of the people 
and that of the official worship which many today deplore as a fateful 
occurrence, while others regard it as providential inasmuch as a non- 
vernacular or foreign tongue emphasizes all the more the mystery charac- 
ter of the liturgy. It is very instructive, therefore, to observe that the 
ancient Church did not allow this division to continue for a long time. 
The Greek, though it was the liturgical language of the time of the 
apostles and the martyrs, was definitely abandoned in favor of the Jan- 
guage of the people. 
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As the contemporary statements of Ambrosiaster (P.L. 17, 269) am 
clearly show, the Church thus recognized and acted on the principle voiced inat 
by St. Paul. For he had declared, in reference to those of the faithful mer 
endowed with charismatic gifts, that the liturgical prayer should be 
understood by all the congregation; for all should make the prayer their ont 
own and so be able to express their assent to it by their word “Amen” the 
and to derive edification therefrom. “I will pray with the spirit, but I will " 
pray with the understanding also; I will sing with the spirit, but I will 
sing with the understanding also. Else if thou givest praise with the apP 
spirit alone, how shall he who fills the place of the uninstructed say sent 
‘Amen’ to thy thanksgiving? For he does not know what thou sayest. For plat 
thou indeed givest thanks well, but the other is not edified” (1 Cor. the 
14:16-17). In our days, when the problem of the vernacular is so much doc 
fewer nes these facts should be kept in mind. We follow the example of of | 
/ the classical era of the liturgy when we maintain the principle that the b 
liturgy should be intelligible in some measure also to simple people, and , 
above all in the parts which are intended for their instruction. anc 
4. Throughout the Greek text of Hippolytus and to an even ome 
greater extent in the Latin text of the Leonine Sacramentary and a 
similar collections, there occur again and again expressions which : 
philologists recognize as common to the ancient pagan mystery- ab 
cults — words such as mysterium, actio, memoria, illuminatio, % 
invocatio, and their Greek equivalents. Hence the question: did 
these expressions, when taken over into the Christian liturgy, re- =a 
tain the concrete meaning which they had in the ancient pagan c ; 
cults; or were they given in the moment of adoption a new and oe 
more abstract and spiritual meaning? Or, to clarify the question by my 
adducing an example, does the word mysterium in the early Chris- tin 
tian texts have the meaning of a secret or mysterious truth, or did onl 
it retain the ancient meaning of a ‘‘mystery-deed,”’ a sacred cult _ 
action, an act of consecration? one 
Odo Casel has explored this question in many studies chiefly of lit 
philological character and has concluded that the said expressions col 
retained their established meanings even when employed in the sti 
Christian liturgy. His conclusion from these philological studies is 
that the authors or creators of the Roman liturgy regarded the At 
eucharistic Sacrifice and the sacraments as mystery-deeds in the cus- cal 
tomary ancient sense, that is, as sacred acts which beneath the veil an 
of sacramental signs make present our Lord’s redeeming work in Ww! 
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a mystical but real presence. He has striven to show by close exam- 
ination of the traditional evidence that this conception was not 
merely a theory that was held for a time in the third and fourth 
centuries but was rather the general conviction of the Church from 
the time of St. Paul to that of thirteenth century scholasticism. 


The product of Casel’s research work has not yet won general 
approval. His opponents thus far have argued that he has not pre- 
sented a satisfying speculative, that is, rationally intelligible ex- 
planation of his Mystery-doctrine. But it must be remembered that 
the immediate problem is not the speculative one as to the Mystery- 
doctrine as such (a matter which meanwhile has engaged the efforts 
of Gottlieb S6hngen). The problem is primarily a factual one, to 
be solved largely with philological means: namely whether the 
ancient Church did or did not have this understanding of the 
eucharistic Sacrifice and the sacraments. And as to that, in my opin- 
ion the case stands thus: It does seem that the understanding of 
these liturgical acts as mystery-deeds is clearly demonstrable in 
certain ecclesiastical regions, particularly eastern ones, and in the 
writings of some of the Fathers; but that other regions, and notably 
the region about Rome, seem to show only occasional evidence of 
it. Hence it may perhaps be safe to say that the Mystery-doctrine 
is not more than an attempt at theological explanation, introduced 
indeed by St. Paul, and which by the increasing number of con- 
verts who had grown to adult years in the experience of the pagan 
mystery-cults did find a goodly number of adherents in certain 
times and places without becoming the general and common doc- 
trine of the Church. Despite this modification of Casel’s conclusions, 
one must recognize. with gratitude that he has restored the full 
ancient meaning of many of the terms, phrases and rites of the 
liturgy, that he has furnished us with a new and more organic 
comprehension of the liturgy of the sacraments, and that he has 
stimulated and aroused renewed activity in the field of theology. 


5. Good result has come also from the research work of Joseph 
Andreas Jungmann, S.J., in regard to the place of Christ in liturgi- 
cal prayer. It had long been known that the Mass-prayers in the 
ancient liturgy were nearly always addressed to God the Father 
while Christ our Lord appears in them in His role of mediator 
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(Deus qui. . .; per Dominum nostrum . . .), whereas in the for- 
mulas of medieval and modern composition the address is usually 
to our Lord (Domine Jesu Christe . . .). But the date and the 
circumstances of this change of attitude had not been determined. 
Jungmann has now adduced convincing proof, after careful com- 
parison of all the pertinent liturgical texts, that it was the Arian 
controversy of the fourth century which prompted the change. For 
this controversy brought about gradually an increased emphasis on 
the divinity of Christ and consequently a lesser emphasis on the 
dogma of His high-priestly mediatorship which our Lord Himself 
and St. Paul had stressed, a fundamental truth of Christian faith 
which today again needs renewed attention. 


6. The research work of the modern period had produced but little 
new evidence in regard to the introduction of liturgical insignia and to 
the origin of the ceremonial of the solemn high Mass and of the pontifical 
rites. The oldest ritual directions, the so-called Roman Ordines, are not 
older than the second half of the seventh century, and in them we find 
the development already well advanced, and indeed quite concluded if 
we consider only the process as its results appear in the capital city of 
Rome. We do not find in these Ordines any answer to the question as to 
when the genuflection before the bishop, the kissing of the foot or hand, 
the use of throne and incense and processional candles were introduced 
into the liturgy, nor when the bishop or priest began to use distinctive 
vestments and insignia such as the ring, the pallium, the maniple and 
the stole. 


Recently however the Hungarian expert in ancient history, Andreas 
Alféldi, has furnished us for the first time with a thorough description of 
the development of the royal ceremonial of the Roman imperial court. 
And it is surprising to find how close is the relationship between the 
Roman-Byzantine court ceremonial and the rite of the papal Mass of the 
seventh century, which is maintained in the pontifical Mass today and in 
a modified form in our solemn high Mass. The resemblance is so pro- 
nounced that one may consider it quite certain that honorary privileges 
and ceremonial customary at the imperial court and proper to higher 
state officials were at some time extended to bishops and others of the 
clergy and thus made entrance into the liturgy. 


It is more difficult to determine just how this came about in particular 
instances. Certainly it was initiated by the alliance of the Empire with 
the Church after Constantine. For thereafter the imperial court acccorded 
to bishops and deacons recognized place within the civil hierarchy, with 
right to the honors and insignia which were proper to such station. Since 
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the bishops were now ranked with the highest of the civil officials, they 
had the right to various marks of honor, such as the throne, lights, in- 
cense, the maniple and the kissing of the hand; and since the Pope of 
Rome was likened in rank to the Emperor he had the right to the wearing 
of a ring, to be saluted by the genuflection and the kissing of the foot, 
and his picture might be set up in the official buildings, that is, in the 
churches. It was left to the Church, of course, to decide if or in what 
measure these customs of secular life should be adopted in the spiritual 
sphere by ecclesiastical personages. When in the third century Paul of 
Samosata, bishop of Antioch and at the same time holder of high civil 
office, introduced in his cathedral “ta stage (bema) with an imposing 
throne” and in his episcopal residence “an audience room like those of 
civil officials” he thereby gave great offense to his fellow-bishops (Euseb- 
ius, Hist. Eccl. 7, 30, 9). But when at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury such marks of honor were accorded to bishops generally by the 
imperial government the attitude underwent a change; no doubt it was 
now thought that the authority of high churchmen would command 
more respect if enhanced by the customary civil insignia and ceremonial. 

This new insight into the secular origin of these external elements in 
the liturgy might well prevent us from attaching too much importance 
to these things. For not rarely does it seem that over-emphasis of such 
externals distracts the mind of the faithful from the sublime interior 
values of the liturgy. 

7. Finally, let it be observed that research in regard to this 
ancient period has enabled us to recognize certain distinctive char- 
acteristics of the Roman liturgy. In contrast to the style of mod- 
ern prayer with its tendency toward individualism and subjectivism 
and its preference for more abstract and logically consecutive modes 
of thought, the ancient liturgy has objective character, it perfers to 
be concrete, and its mode of thought is one that may perhaps most 


aptly be called contemplative. 
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“A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN SPIRITUALITY” 


HE book is really what its title indicates: a treasury of 
Russian spirituality. It contains precisely what the West- 
ern world, particularly the Roman Catholic world, 
should know about Russia if they want to rid them- 
selves of the superiority complex in regard to that coun- 
try and people, which is so detrimental to mutual understanding 
or any Christian rapprochement. For Hilaire Belloc, ‘“The Church 
is Europe, and Europe is the Church.’’ He means of course only 
the Roman Catholic Church. ‘“The house of Hapsburg-Lorraine 
which, from Vienna, controlled and consolidated the Catholic 
against the Orthodox Slav . . . the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine 
was the champion of Catholic organization in Eastern Europe.” 
Lord deliver us from such champions! It is they who subordinate 
faith to politics and create insurmountable barriers in the way of 
Christian unity between the Christian East and the Christian West. 
And this is really our Western mentality — narrow, local, pro- 
vincial, biased. What Russia did for Europe is never recognized by 
the Western mind. Hence a great Russian historian writes: 
Fate set the Russian nation at the Eastern gate of Europe, to guard 
it from violation by the nomad brigands of Asia, and for centuries 
the nation spent its forces in withstanding that pressure of Asiatic 
hordes. Some of those hosts it beat back, while others it admitted, 
through the peaceful portals of the Christian Church, to the Ev- 
ropean community. Meanwhile Western Europe, relieved of Mo- 
hammedan attacks, turned to the New World beyond the ocean, 
where it found a wide and grateful field for the exercise of its 
mental and physical energies in the exploitation of untouched riches. 
Even with its face thus directed to the colonial wealth of the far 
West, Europe could still rest assured that behind it, in the direction 
of the Ural-Altaic East, no danger was to be apprehended. 
Consequently Europe gave little thought to the fact that in that 
region there was progressing a ceaseless struggle, and that, its princi- 
pal bases on the Dnieper and the Kliazma abandoned, the defending 
force had removed its headquarters to the banks of the Moskva, where 
in the sixteenth century there became formed the center of a State 
which at length passed from the defence to attack, in order that it 
might save European culture from the onslaught of the Tartars. 


*Edited by G. P. Fedotov. Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 501. 
Cloth, $6.50. 
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RUSSIAN SPIRITUALITY 


Thus Russia acted at once as the advance guard and the rearguard of 
European civilization. Outpost service, however, is everywhere thank- 
less, and soon forgotten, especially when it has been efficiently carried 
out. The more alert the guard, the sounder are the slumbers of the 
guarded, and the less disposed are the sleepers to value the sacrifices 
which have been made for their repose.” 

The strength and the power and the success of the Russian peo- 
ple always lay (and still do lie) in the intense spirituality of their 
God-seekers (Bogoiskateli) and of their own profoundly religious 
hearts, in that of their founders of monasteries and of monks and 
nuns, in that of their monastic elders (startzy) and ascetics, in 
that of their writers, poets, philosophers. Russian spirituality, 
with the strength and might of the Russian people, spiritual, moral, 
religious, literary and philosophic, built upon it, is a closed book 
as yet to the Western mind, and even to the Russians themselves, 
a great many of them. Leo Tolstoy said to Maxim Gorky: “You 
claim to be an atheist, but I see in your books that you are not an 
atheist.” Whereas the great Russian poet, Andrey Bielij (Boris 
Bugayev, 1880-1934) beheld in the very terrors of the Russian 
Revolution the forthcoming spiritual rebirth of the Russian people, 
and cried out: “In this abyss of unbelief there is hidden the Mys- 
tery: Beloved people, Christ is risen!”’ 

Etienne Gilson declared that great philosophers are scarce and 
that ‘‘very large countries, like Russia, have never seen one.”’ This 
is very typical of the Western mind, be it great or small. It a 
ptiort asserts what should be discovered by investigation and 
brought to light by a posteriori methods. It repeats, by rote, from 
generation to generation, the prejudices of the Western mentality, 
gathered in the course of centuries, against Russia. 

Seek not for Aristotle nor St. Thomas in Russia — they are 
the products of the Western world par excellence. Russian philos- 
ophy is that of the Bogoiskateli (God-seekers). Viewed in this 
light, as it really should be, Russian philosophy is the greatest in 
the world. But the religious philosophy of the Russian people can- 
not be adequately treated in books. It must be studied and con- 
templated in their souls, in their lives, in their aspirations, in their 
everlasting striving for something incomprehensible. Therein lies 








*A 7 of Russia, by V. O. Kluchevsky, oo A C. J. Hogarth, Vol. 
II, p. 321. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, N. Y., 1912 
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the greatness of the Russian people’s philosophy. This is as yet 
terra incognita —a land that has not been explored by the phi- 
losophers, and least of all by the Westerns. 

The Russian revolution itself must be viewed in this light. God 
is all goodness, all justice, all mercy. But when the representatives 
of God stifled all goodness, all justice, all mercy in the country, 
and the Russian masses, those perpetual God-seekers, groaned under 
the yoke of oppression and slavery, divine Providence allowed cer- 
tain forces to organize a tremendous and most radical revolution 
against the old order of things. The very cruelty and barbarity of 
the Revolution directed against that ancient order of things be- 
speaks the immensity of evil and abuses that existed in it. And 
Andrey Bielij sees in the new order of things the spiritual rebirth 
of the Russian people. No Western mind can understand the great- 
ness of this philosophy. And many a Russian does not understand 
it either. 

Again, Russian philosophy is that of the Russian Stranniki (pil- 
grims). This strannik, accustomed long since to consider himself 
a pilgrim and stranger in this world, is the Russian people. The 
soul of this people longs for the light, for truth, for goodness, for 
justice; and finding them not in this world, it longs for the world 
beyond the grave. Pushkin, the greatest poet of Russia, was full 
of this spirit. He forever regretted the sin of irreligiousness, and 
perhaps even of atheism, he committed in his youth, and wrote a 
poem in 1828 in which he confessed his zabluzhdenija (errors) 
and warns his former school-fellows against them, that they too 
should be ashamed of the idols they adored. Thereafter he often 
thought of death. ‘“The days go by fast; each day carries away 
a portion of our being; and then at once we are here no more.” 
This was Pushkin’s philosophy. 


This was his people’s philosophy. The depths of this philosophy 
were sounded by Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Vladimir Soloviev, and 
a great many other Russian writers, poets, philosophers, artists. 
However, they all sounded only the depths of the philosophy of 
the Russian strannik, of the Russian people. No Western mind, | 
repeat, can understand this Russian philosophy, and, alas, many a 
Russian does not understand it either. 
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RUSSIAN SPIRITUALITY 


All this we have said in connection with the book in question: 
A Treasury of Russian Spirituality. The Western mind should 
read it with attention and become enlightened. It will find therein 
such representatives of Russian spirituality as: St. Theodosius, the 
first representative of kenoticism; St. Sergius, the first hermit and 
mystic; St. Nilus Sorsky, the teacher of spiritual prayer; Avvakum, 
the conservative rebel; St. Tychon, a Westernizing kenotic; St. 
Seraphim, mystic and prophet; ‘“The Pilgrim,”’ on mental prayer; 
John of Cronstadt, a genius of prayer; and Father Yelchaninov, 
the teacher of self-examination. 

The authentic exposé of the spirituality in each case is preceded 
by a brief biography of its author, or some other words of ex- 
planation. The compiler of the book does it excellently in brief, 
concise and clear terms. In his Preface he writes: 


In its stricter, or narrower, connotation, spirituality is applied to the 
religious life in its innermost and deepest strata, the life with God 
and all spiritual experiences arising from this source. Prayer is the 
center, the core, of spirituality — and this is true not of mystical 
prayer alone. As a matter of fact, mysticism as the experience of 
union with God (a feature of many religions besides Christianity) 
is a rare phenomenon in religious life. 
In the course of the book he judiciously introduces us into this 
“rare phenomenon” in the religious lives of the Russian God- 
seekers enumerated above. One feels small and insignificant in com- 
parison to those spiritual giants of Russia. Every institution, Cath- 
olic or otherwise, should have the book in its library. In mon- 
asteries and religious houses the book should be used for spiritual 
reading in the oratory, chapel or refectory. Many a superior may 
object that it is Russian Orthodox spirituality. But there are no 
heresies in it. Some may go so far as to say that it would be “‘com- 
municatio in sacris.’’ Such ridiculous objections were de facto made 
in similar cases elsewhere. It is the outcome of the spiritual shackles 
put upon us by a too exclusively casuistic and legalistic outlook. 
Until we shake them off, there is very little that we can do for the 
rapprochement between the two great Churches: the Catholic 
Church and the Russian Orthodox Church. 
CHRYSOSTOM TARASEVITCH, O.S.B. 
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OR this Tract I had to decide whether I should give Father 
Daniel Cantwell’s great Sinsinawa speech on secularism (cf. 
Commonweal, Oct. 1) a whopping boost, one greatly 
deserved, or draw attention to something apparently more 
remote. It seems to me, however, that Fr. Cantwell’s article 

will be carried through the U.S. by its own vigorous momentum 
and a boost from me would only be a pat on a speeding car. Let 
us turn to something less spectacular, especially as the above already 
is in the nature of a boost. 


George P. Fedetov, a professor of Russian Orthodox theology, 
has published two books, one an anthology or Treasury of Rus- 
sian Spirituality (Sheed &% Ward, $6.50), and the other the first 
volume of a comprehensive history of Russian spirituality from 
the age of Kiev, more or less two centuries from Russia's con- 
version, down to the present (The Russian Religious Mind. Vol. 
I: Kievan Christianity. Harvard University Press, $6.00). If you 
are rich enough, buy them both. If not get them from a lending 
library. 

Between the two of them it is hard to say which one is prefer- 
able. The Treasury covers the whole of Russian religiosity from 
Prince Vladimir's conversion to our own days. The book would 
have gained in readibility if the selections had been shortened and 
a high-lighting technique had been used. As it is now, it contains 
so much of every one of the Russian authors selected that it is more 
a library of Russian spiritual writers than an anthology or treasury 
of gems which whets our appetite and shows us a panorama. In 
its present form the selected texts are, of course, repetitious and a 
systematic digest should now be published. Yet, especially with 
the other books, this treasury should have profound interest for all 
who are engaged in furthering the liturgical movement. 

Enthusiasts of the Eastern Church have been telling us for years 
that the Orthodox do not have our problems: they have no devo- 
tions of the subjective kind, for instance. Their liturgy is so much 
more dynamic, picturesque and dramatic, has been less reduced to 
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EAST AND WEST 


a sort of legal performance than ours, and it is closer to the heart 
of the people, according to these writers. We may also be under 
the impression that the Mystery character of the Mass has been 
better preserved in the mind of the ordinary Eastern Christian than 
in the West, where derived and deduced devotions have gradually 
caused the popular mind to esteem the holy Eucharist as the end 
and ultimate term of Catholic devotion, rather than as the means 
and vehicle it actually is. 

If our notions are thus simplified these two books will be a 
wholesome reminder of the real facts. Years ago we used to look 
down on the “‘stagnating’”’ Church of the East which had missed 
the blossoming of piety and was deprived, e.g., of the taber- 
nacle-centered popular mysticism that grew up during the Gothic 
period and reached its climax in the architecture, the music and the 
prayer of the Baroque age. That was before we began a more 
“enlightened study’’ of the East and when we just copied West- 
ern authors. But since Pius XI, since the founding of Jrenikon 
(Chevetogne, Belgium) , of the Eastern Churches Quarterly (Rams- 
gate, England), and the new appraisal of Eastern spirituality by 
Berdiaev, Arseniev, Boulgakov, Attwater and others, we were in- 
vited to look on the East with envy when there was question of 
popular participation in the liturgy and of popular piety formed 
by Scripture, the Fathers and the liturgy. These books show us 
that the Russians, at least, are not the simon-pure liturgists some 
would have us believe them to be. 

My intention is to describe the subjective side of religion as opposed 
to its objective side, . . . organized dogmas, sacraments, rites, liturgy, 
canon law and so on. I am interested in man . . . and his attitude 
towards God, the world and his fellow men . . . religious experience 
and religious action. . . . The objective structure of religion can but 
to a small degree express or reflect the religious mind of contemporary 
man. It is the heritage of a remote past, sacred and untouchable. It 
changes little. But it is the infinitesmal changes which bear witness 
to the deep religious processes going on. . . . The disparity between 
objective and subjective elements becomes tremendous in a Christian 
nation which confesses dogmas and practices, sacraments and rites 
inherited from an alien and long extinct civilization (Fedotov). 

In Karl Barth, who ‘‘begins with God rather than man,” Fedo- 
tov sees a new approach, opposed to the ‘“‘humanism”’ of the nine- 
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teenth century and modern ‘‘psychologisms.’’ Yet he feels that the 
history of Christianity is the history of human response to divinely 
revealed religion. He frankly admits that Abbé Brémond is the 
father of his science. 


This ‘“‘response’’ is then carefully analysed. Fedotov examine 
the heritage of nature, paganism, which the Russians brought into 
the Covenant. But after this he proceeds to look at Eastern Chris. 
tianity which formed Russian Christian religiosity. ““This means 
that Byzantium inherited the organic fusion of the two streams of 
ancient Christian spirituality: that of Asia Minor and that of 
Alexandria. The Johannine tradition of St. Ignatius (of Antioch), 
of Irenaeus, was merged with the Platonism of Clement and 
Origen into an organic whole by Athanasius and the Cappadocian 
Fathers,’’ while in the West St. Augustine molded the western 
““primitives’’ with Platonism into one. Fedotov sees in christianized 
Platonism the root of the ascetic-mystical tradition as opposed to 
the sacramental (mysterical). These two currents were first merged 
by Pseudo-Dionysius in or around 500 A.D. After that this ‘‘dou- 
ble process of deification which Athanasius and all the Greek Fa- 
thers taught’’ was always one in the East. 


He sees the roots of the final split between East and West in a 
drifting apart of their religious consciousness which is best sym- 
bolized in its two heretical versions, Monophysitism and Nestor- 
ianism. In the first the human nature is “‘swallowed up’’ by the 
divine — the Logos assumes a body, flesh. In the second, the Nes- 
torian version, there are two persons: a complete human person 
somehow coordinated into oneness with a divine person. 


Although both East and West rejected these heresies, Fedotov 
seems to think that they retained “‘Monophysitism-type’’ and ‘‘Nes- 
torianism-type”’ religious attitudes. ‘‘Monophysitism was a perpet- 
ual temptation to the Christian East. Cyril of Alexandria stands 
for Eastern, Leo the Great for Western piety.’’ ““God in human 
flesh (not nature — H. A. R.) — this was the Christ of the By- 
zantine worshipper, as He was revealed in the icons and addressed 
in the prayers of the Church.”” Therefore the East prefers the Pan- 
tocrator and calls Him ho on — the being one, clearly the name, 
not of Christ, but of the pre-Trinitarian, Old Testament revela- 
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tion of Divinity. According to Fedotov the East sees in Him the 
Judge, not the Redeemer. In a “‘retrogressive evolution’’ Byzantium 
rediscovered the numinous Yahweh — as did Calvin a thousand 
years later — who requires as his counterpart ‘‘miserable man.” 
‘Hell is the lot of the average, not only of the worst people.’” The 
only salvation lies in sacraments and monasticism. Monasticism, 
its mitigated form, became the ideal of all Christian life, and 
“prayer absorbed asceticism, becoming itself a kind of ascetic labor 
and thus approached the lay ideal of salvation through prayer and 
sacrament.”’ There is little of mystical contemplation — liturgical 
prayer takes its place. 

In this sacramental religion the Deity ceases to be transcendent: 
“the Church becomes heaven on earth.” Yet the Eastern Church 
did not completely yield to a sort of magic sacramentalism. She 
had the truly religious poles of fear and hope, Judge and Redeemer 
(what Barth calls ‘‘crisis’’). What distinguished the East was “‘the 
radical emphasis upon the two terms of its religious complex and 

. the particular fashion of their presentatjon.” 


Practically the whole of Byzantine religion could have been built 
without the historical Christ of the Gospels, upon a simple myth of 
the heavenly savior similar to Hellenistic savior myths . . . His earthly 
life and His good news . . . His teaching attracted little attention. 
The Gospels became a book of mysteries of Christ, a source of the- 
ological speculations. Since Christ Himself was the Word of God, 
His own spoken word was little heeded . . . inaccessible beneath all 
the allegorical exegesis . . . (except for) His uncompromising com- 
mandments . . . (and) terrible judgment. . . . Struggle against evil 
in personal and social life (were considered) the main task. .. . After 
some real efforts at transforming and Christianizing (the world) the 
(Eastern) Church seems to have exhausted herself . . . the sanctifi- 
cation of the whole life became a symbolic consecration, not a real 
change: . . . slavery, tyranny, torture, murder, intrigue — all this 
cold and passionless — were accepted by the “Christian” emperors, 
patriarchs and the people. 


These lengthy quotations have been given, since they furnish 
food for thought to all promoters of the liturgical movement. The 
exaggerated moralism and emotionalism which now prevails in the 
West, the historicism which dominates us almost to the exclusion 
of the sacramental and consecrational in the average Christian life, 
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and the legalistic conception of the liturgy in the vast majority of 
our contemporaries, these make the progress of the liturgical move- 
ment so hard in our days. We will however completely fail if we 
fall into the other extreme so concisely characterized by Fedotov 
in his outline of Byzantine piety. The caricature it offers is enough 
to frighten any Christian. We can only hope that enough of us do 
not lose our balanced views over it to the extent of minimizing the 
other caricature — the subjectivism and anthropocentrism (or bet- 
ter, humanism) of our own: the Nestorian-type piety of the bour- 
geois world. 


It would lead too far to follow Fedotov all the way through 
the Kievan period. In his companion volume (the Treasury) he 
gives biographies of Russian saints. One of the last — a contem- 
porary of the Curé of Ars, John Sergiev, or John of Cronstadt — 
shows us the end result of the Byzantine-type spirituality enriched 
by Western influence: John of Cronstadt ‘‘was not an ascetic,’’ but 
he “‘rejected the world interiorly’’ and lived ‘‘according to the pre- 
cepts of the Church.”” He was neither a mystic, nor a contemplative 
with a taste for solitude, nor had he a “‘technique’’ of mental pray- 
er. The Bible was his chief inspiration. Nor was he addicted to 
those virtues Russians loved most in Christ: poverty, humility, 
love and defenceless suffering, what Fedotov calls ‘‘kenoticism” 
(kenos). He was married, liked good clothes and the Czar’s dec- 
orations. But he was a charitable man and a man of intercessory 
prayer with ‘‘an extremely alert and constant awareness of the pres- 
ence of God. .. . To him the liturgical Mystery was a profound, 
living experience (sic!), and he was eager for the active participa- 
tion of the congregation in it. .. . He demanded that all who came 
to his church should communicate with him and since the Russian 
custom (Russian only?) demands confession immediately preceding 
Communion he introduced ‘vocal confession’: at confession time 
an impressive, even terrifying spectacle took place, as all and every 
member of the congregation at once shouted his sins, sobbing for 
forgiveness."’ This seems like one of our sectarian revivalist meet- 
ings mixed up with the stately Eastern liturgy. In spite of this 
almost Protestant boldness and disregard for rite and canons, John 
was in no way modern or progressive: “‘he stood with extreme 
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reactionaries for tsarist absolutism . . . and his social views were 
narrow and medieval’’ — a true Cyrillian, then, of the Eastern 
tradition. 

The sanity and balance of our American liturgical movement 
has not been threatened. The “‘Cyrillian’’ tendencies castigated in 
Mediator Dei have not appeared on these shores. The fate of Rus- 
sian Christianity, with all its devout prayer, its kenotic humility, 
its love of the poor, its liturgical fervor and splendor — and its 
total unawareness of the true meaning of consecration, which is 
leavening of the dough as an outcome of symbolic consecration — 
shows us a warning example. No wonder that the Patriarch of 
Moscow whose predecessors served Ivan the Terrible and yielded 
their power to Peter the Great can “‘cooperate’’ with the men of 
the Politburo. 

However, the ‘‘Nestorian-type’’ of piety, opposed to the above, 
has its pitfalls as well. The temptation of the West to which whole 
nations yielded in a slow process, from the innocent start of the 
devotio moderna to the bad end of complete relativism and “‘keno- 
sis” of Divinity out of the body of humanity, bred the two god- 
less rivals of our age: industrialism in its ruthless capitalistic form, 
and Marxism — twins! It has brought on anthropocentrism in 
our methods, the methods of salesmen, jolly fellows, respectable 
moralists, and has made it impossible for our own fellow Chris- 
tians to grasp one of the aspects of the complex human idea of 
God. While in loud campaigns we are trying to win customers 
with the fascinosum (candy) and tremendum (whip), we are in 
danger of losing sight of the numinosum — God's all-holy power 
and overlordship. 


H. A. R. 


AH WE 
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DOM VIRGIL MICHEL (1890-1938) 


T is ten years since the death of Father Virgil. ORATE FRATRES, 
deeply indebted to the spirit and ideals of its founder, cannot 
let the occasion pass without paying tribute to him. For those who 
knew Father Virgil, any tribute will seem inadequate, failing, as 
it must, to reveal all of the greatness of the man whose loss many 
still mourn. For those who did not know him, and perhaps have 
never heard of him, just tribute may seem extravagant. But all 
who knew and loved Father Virgil will be glad to think again on 
him for a little while. 


Of all the aspects of Virgil Michel’s thought and achievement, 
the one that stands out most prominently today, ten years after 
his death, is that which was at once the source and the end of all 
the others, i. e., his wisdom. For he was a true philosopher, a true 
lover of wisdom, of all wisdom: that of the philosopher, of the 
theologian, of the saint. 


Today much is being said and written concerning the unifying 
or integrating of knowledge and of life. Twenty years ago were 
pioneering days in this field. It is significant that his doctrine and 
his deeds remain as challenging today as they then were. In his 
‘Towards a Vital Philosophy’’ he outlined what he called the 
threefold task of neo-scholasticism today. This task involves 1) “‘to 
study anew the thought of the great minds of the past’’; 2) ‘‘an in- 
telligent and sympathetic exposition of medieval philosophical 
thought’’; 3) ‘“‘vital thinking or philosophising on current prob- 
lems in terms of the traditional principles of scholasticism’’ (The 
New Scholasticism, XI (1937), 128-139). Concerning this third 
phase of the task, which he accounts the most important, Father 
Virgil wrote, ‘“That this must be a sympathetic and philosophical 
discussion of presentday problems by men who are vibrating with 
the life of our day goes without saying.’’ (He would doubtless 
have been in hearty sympathy with today’s corresponding efforts 
in the field of theology, represented by such men as de Lubac and 
Danielou.) Scholarship, profound assimilation of the thought of 
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the masters, and creative thinking of the first order — such are the 
requisites, according to Father Virgil, for a person who would 
belong to the genus ‘‘philosopher.”’ 


He himself devoted his energies to this threefold task. Through 
intensive unending study he made the teaching of St. Thomas his 
own; by articles and by his translation of Dr. Grabmann’s Thomas 
Aquinas, he brought the life and thought of St. Thomas to the 
attention of others; but especially did he fulfill the third and most 
important part of the philosopher’s task by his numerous brochures 
in which he considered in the light of the teaching of St. Thomas 
current critical problems relating to ownership, property, person 
and society. 


There is no doubt that Father Virgil believed in pushing reason 
just as far as it would go in the pursuit of truth. It is not sur- 
prising that he loved above all to exercise it upon the revealed 
mysteries of the faith, its highest possible exercise. That highest 
human wisdom, theology, was for him not a matter of textbook 
study but rather a matter of direct study of the revealed truths 
themselves. But he was also keenly aware of the limits of human 
reason. Before the divine mysteries he most willingly surrendered 
to the divine action of God Himself opening the mind to knowl- 
edge of Himself and drawing the will to His love. ‘‘Divine mys- 
tery,"’ he wrote in an unpublished note, “is God as beyond the 
reach of man but as Himself reaching down to man to touch his 
mind with divine understanding and his will with divine love. It 
is the action of God Himself touching the mind of man unto an 
understanding of divine truths and touching the soul of man by 
grace unto a supernatural union with Himself.” 


Reason and faith, nature and supernature, worked together in 
Father Virgil to the formation of a life in which an astonishing 
variety of activities served only to deepen and perfect the unity of 
his outlook and character. For he was by no means satisfied to 
remain forever engaged in speculation. The extent of his interests 
and achievements is attested by the tributes paid to him in the 
memorial issue of ORATE FRATRES, January 13, 1939. It seems 
fitting to recall some of these tributes today. 
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“There is perhaps no other single individual to whom more credit js 
due for the inception and promotion of the liturgical movement in 
America. For the movement in this country in its organized form may 
truly be dated from the foundation of the liturgical review, Orate 
FraTREs, near the end of the year 1926.” — Rev. WituiaM Buscn, “An 
Apostle of Liturgical Life.” 


“In spite of his great achievements in the field of liturgy and his lively 
interest in social problems, Father Virgil has remained for me. . . first and 
foremost a philosopher. . . . In this short sketch of the philosophical career 
of a thinker who has been so active in the field, one cannot do full justice 
to the breadth of Father Virgil’s varied interests in philosophy nor even 
mention all the published contributions he has made to the development 
of that legacy of wisdom which we have inherited from the past, especi- 
ally from our intellectual ancestors of the Middle Ages. A much longer 
study would be required to analyze, and appreciate the value of, his pub- 
lished works. Yet even that would not be the complete story: for, Father 
Virgil was as influential in his spoken words of guidance and advice to 
young students of philosophy as he was illuminating in his written pages 
of philosophic wisdom for his co-workers in the realm of reflective 
thought.” — Rev. Geratp B. PHELAN, “Father Virgil the Philosopher.” 


“Current usage accustoms us to the distinction between an educator 
and a teacher. . . . Always and everywhere opposed to the mechanization 
of vital processes, and to the specialization which robs a living whole of 
its unity and hence its vitality, Father Virgil Michel was both a teacher 
and an educator, a teacher who never failed to ask the ultimate questions 
about the means and ends of his teaching, an educator whose vision of 
program and policy was always focussed by his understanding of the place 
of learning in human life. . . . He never passed on to others what he had 
not first made alive as part of his own life of learning. . . . His study of 
the liturgy had taught him how intimately fused in operation were the 
principles of grace and nature. But the elevation of nature by grace does 
not dispense with the need to perfect nature according to its own prin- 
ciples. There was for him, therefore, no antinomy between a good educa- 
tion and a Christian education, though the latter had dimensions which 
necessarily exceeded the order of nature.” — Mortimer J. ADLER, “A 
Christian Educator.” 


“Father Virgil Michel taught me more than any priest I ever met. I got 
more from his visit to Nova Scotia than I have received from anyone for 
many many years.” —Rev. J. J. Tompxis, of Reserve Mines, Cape 
Breton. 


“The Catholic Rural Life Movement lost in Father Virgil a keen stu- 
dent and ardent champion. Unstintingly he gave of his time and efforts 
to promote its cause. . . . He was held in high esteem by Catholics and 
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non-Catholics alike with whom he became associated in rural life work. 
His advice was most helpful in formulating the statements of principles 
and policies of the Manifesto on Rural Life... . He planned a course in 
rural sociology and agricultural economics at St. John’s University, the 
purpose of which was to quicken interest in the problems that beset the 
farmer, to study them in the light of Christian principles of social justice 
and social charity, to give proper orientation to organizations whose aim 
is to help the farmer, to promote wholesome action in his behalf, to inspire 
farm youth with a sense of esteem for their noble calling, to assist rural 
pastors in giving helpful advice to those who hasten to seek it at the 
rectory, and to train priests and laymen for leadership in rural America.” 
— Most Rev. Atoistus J. MueNcH, “A Friend of Rural Life.” 


“To us at the Catholic Worker, Father Virgil was a dear friend and 
adviser, bringing to us his tremendous strength and knowledge. . . . He 
was at home with everyone, anywhere. He could sit down at a table in a 
tenement house kitchen, or under an apple tree at the farm, and talk of 
St. Thomas and today with whoever was at hand. He never noticed 
whether people were scholars or workers, he never watched to see whether 
they understood or not. He had such faith in people, faith in their intel- 
ligence and spiritual capacities, that he always gave the very best he had 
generously and openheartedly.” — DorotHy Day, “Fellow Worker in 
Christ.” 

“The eight books of The Christ-Life Series and the texts of The 
Christian Religion Series must be a monument to Dom Virgil Michel. 
In them are inscribed the evidences of an unusual power of knowledge, 
a warm and vital faith, an enthusiasm rooted in reason and faith, a delicate 
sensitiveness to the mind of the Church on all matters, a jealously guarded 
precision of expression in matters theological, and the God-given vision of 
the world of man redeemed in which it is the surpassing privilege of the 
Christian to cooperate with God in bringing all things back under the 
headship of Christ.” —SisteR JANE Marie, O.P., “Father Virgil and 
the Christ-Life Series in Religion.” 

“By nature richly gifted, with energy for three, he was insatiable in 
acquiring whatever worthwhile intellectual possessions came within his 
reach. . . . Whoever shared his tastes and interests, which seemed un- 
bounded, profited by his generous support and prudent judgment and 
undaunted pertinacity of purpose. .. . We feel enriched by the memory 
of a great and noble soul. Dom Virgil had lived to serve the highest cause, 
to turn men’s hearts to God in loving service.” — Rev. Bast. STEGMANN, 
O.S.B., ““As We Knew Him.” 

In summation of these tributes and by way of piercing to the 
source of Father Virgil's greatness, we quote again from the article 
by the Most Reverend Bishop Muench: “With the death of Father 
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Virgil Michel, O.S.B., Catholic thought and action lost a master 
mind. Comprehensive in its reach, it was equally at home in fields 
of philosophy, social economics, and liturgy. At first sight one 
distrusts such a mind. It might be no more than a scatter-brain. 
But in Father Virgil it was a mind that analyzed and synthesized. 
Philosophy gave his thinking unity, social economics gave it mo- 
dernity, and liturgy gave it life.” 


ITALIAN LITURGY 


RECENT trip to Italy has convinced me that, whiie there 

are signs of liturgical reform, it will be some time before the 
papal instructions, up to and including Mediator Dei, will be 
honored in the letter and the spirit by those who are nearest to the 
hub of Catholic life. 

My first impression in Rome was gained in a popular church 
well filled with a mostly-female congregation. The high altar was, 
as too often, surmounted by a shrine of which the focus — artfully 
emphasized by electricity — was an age-old ikon of our Lady. The 
Blessed Sacrament, exposed on the altar-table, was out of focus and 
the electric candles did not center on it. Up in a choir-loft a team 
of singers, apparently male and female, were trolling an involved 
Litany of Loretto into which the congregation occasionally inserted 
a plain invocation. I was told that the owners of the high-pitched 
voices were really men — and I didn’t stay to hear the rest of their 
interminable convolutions. 

My visit coincided with that of 300,000 young men — the pick 
of Italian youth who were in Rome to proclaim their belief in Re- 
ligion and Social Order. Their first manifestation was in the Coli- 
seum — a romantic but unpractical setting for a ‘Via crucis’’ which 
took place in semi-darkness, and uncontrollable confusion. The 
“Stabat Mater’’ and plain chant “‘Vexilla Regis’ would have been 
impressive if silence and order could have been achieved. 

The second great event, the midnight Mass in the Piazza of St. 
Peter’s, was finely conceived and successful. Introduced by an hour 
of lay-oratory during which the leader of Catholic Action did some 
very straight-speaking to priests and laity, the low Mass was pre- 
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ceded by Credo III which, sung slowly and devotionally by such 
a throng, under the blue vault of heaven pierced by a single star, 
in front of the altar for which the outline of St. Peter’s and its 
colonnades, revealed by thousands of gentle oil-lamps, formed a 
superb reredos, will remain in my heart until, with God's mercy, 
| join in the praise of heaven! 

As the chaplain of Catholic Action began his preparatory Psalm 
at the foot of the altar, the lay-leader of C. A., at the micro- 
phone on the gospel side, called his co-operators to contrition and 
the Latin ‘‘Confiteor’’ came up in waves from the vast assembly. 
Then the Kyrie (sung: “‘De angelis’’) was followed by the epistle 
and gospel, read simultaneously in the vernacular, and by a fervo- 
rino in which the celebrant prepared his “‘holy people’’ for offer- 
ing, Sacrifice, and Communion. 

Meanwhile, at Masses celebrated at altars in the vast interior of 
St. Peter’s, a thousand priests consecrated the thousand ciboriums 
with which they appeared at the Sanctus, each with his attendant 
acolytes, to take up their places in the concentric rings which were 
kept clear for them, so that, when the Sacrifice had been offered, 
the lay-leader prepared his brothers in Christ for a simultaneous 
Communion which embraced the throng from the church-steps to 
the banks of the Tiber! During those ineffable moments a picked 
choir sang polyphony, slightly coarsened and distorted by micro- 
phones. Silence would have been preferable, perhaps. Then a 
magnificent ‘‘Magnificat,’’ clean-cut in its age-old chant, rose from 
a Christ-fed crowd and concluded one of the greatest gatherings in 
all the history of religion. 


The third and last great gathering, held on Sunday afternoon, 
to welcome the Holy Father who had come in from Castel Gan- 
dolfo, was preceded by an hour of expectant enthusiasm during 
which the martial strains of ‘Avanti Gioventa”’ and “Fratelli d’ 
Italia’ alternated with ‘‘Ave Maris Stella’ and “Salve Regina,” 
until the lay-leader’s voice, vibrant with feeling, announced that 
the “Bianco Padre’’ had arrived. Slowly and patiently, balanced 
on the sedia so that all in the piazza could see their Father, the 
successor of Peter multiplied his blessings — an old man in that 
surge of splendid youth, Then, with the voice and vigor of a man 
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in the prime of life, he faced his loved ones and told them what to 
do for themselves, their families, their country and the world. Here 
again the simplest chants were the greatest. Nobody could make a 
mistake with ‘‘Christus Vincit.”’ 


From Rome, palpitating with young life, I went to Assisi ~ 
still fresh and appealing in spite of some quasi-artistic modernities. 
Much of the youth was on its way home. Green-beretted Italians, 
and dapper French Scouts or Girl Guides, camped in or out of 
doors and wandered through the shrines of St. Francis and St. 
Clare. Few were interested in the solemn pontifical Vespers which 
preceded the feast of the Stigmata in the upper church. Fewer still 
attended the high Mass “‘coram populo”’ next morning. All was 
“correct,” but there was no feeling of “‘participation.’’ As usual 
the immense Renaissance altar-furniture obscured the advantage 
of the ‘‘west-ward” position! Comment also could be made on the 
““greenery-yallery’’ mystic light on the tomb of St. Francis so that 
one expects an aquarium with the fishes to whom he preached! 

At Perugia, with thousands in the Sunday sunshine and hun- 
dreds in the various churches, I found that the Oratorian Fathers 
have introduced a dialog Mass for a group of students. In the little 
church of St. Agosto, restored to its pristine simplicity by the skill 
of its parish priest, I assisted at a dialog Mass — men and women 
separated — with quiet liturgical singing. These efforts certainly 
appeal to an intellectual minority. Most of the faithful content 
themselves with a more or less nonchalant attendance at a “‘short’ 
Mass which they make yet shorter by arriving late and leaving 
early. At the Cathedral the axis of worship was deflected to a side- 
altar with a very lovely picture of Our Lady of Grace. The altar 
was low, and few among the crowd could see the celebrant. 


In the gaunt interior of the Duomo at Florence, I saw a few 
people gazing with mild curiosity at the little group of canons who 
were reciting the divine office, behind a glass partition in a side 
chapel. Popular devotion seems to center — outside the Mass and 
sometimes during Mass — on the public or private recitation of 
the rosary. ‘Basta il Rosario per il populo’’ was the opinion of one 
cleric. Triduums and novenas are numerous — but the latter are 
limited to nine days, and haven’t become “‘perpetual’’! 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Here and there one sees evidence of a desire for liturgical co- 
operation. And I was told in Rome that this is very marked in 
the case of intelligent lay folk who associate their faith with Cath- 
olic Action. The midnight Mass at St. Peter’s bore out this con- 
tention. The hope of Italy lies in the C. A. boys and girls — 
250,000 of the latter! — who have been taught their share in the 
Sacrifice of our Redemption. 

England (REV.) IvoR HAEL 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. JAMES, O.F.M.CAP., provincial of 
the Irish province of the Capuchins, author of The Mother 
of Jesus and many other volumes, begins in this issue a series 

of articles on our Blessed Lady according to the liturgy of her 
feasts. —- DR. THEODOR KLAUSER is head of the Catholic The- 
ological Faculty of Bonn University in the Rhineland. Father 
William Busch of St. Paul Seminary translated his essay. — REV. 
CHRYSOSTOM TARASEVITCH, O.S.B., is a Russian Rite monk of 
St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Ill. — REv. IvOR HAEL is a veteran 
pastor in England who writes regularly for the London Catholic 
Herald. 
* 


By a happy coincidence, news has reached us on this tenth anni- 
versary of the death of O. F.’s founder that a Dom Virgil Michel 
Memorial Institute of Christian Antiquity and Liturgy is in process 
of formation at Salzburg University in Austria. Responsible for 
its inauguration is Dom Thomas Michels, monk of Maria Laach, 
who became widely known in America through his lectures and 
retreats while stationed at St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J., and 
who returned last year.to his professorial duties at the University. 
The Institute is intended to become a center of serious studies and 
research in the liturgy and related subjects. Dom Thomas writes: 
“Iam sure that the name will appeal to many Americans who 
know of the great part your confrere played in promoting the 
cause of the liturgy, and also to Europeans who will see in it a 
symbol of the most necessary solidarity between the Catholics on 
both sides of the ocean.” ‘ 


We apologize for two mistakes that crept into the review of Dr. 
Lowrie’s Art in the Early Church (October 3, No. 11). On p. 
525, par. 3, line 4, read “‘Christian archeology’’; and in the foot- 
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not on p. 526 the correct spelling is Grabar. In the same issue, on 
p. 520, the impression may have been given that the musician 
Frederich Breydert is a non-Catholic. A letter from him sets the 
record straight. We are happy to discover that he is very mucha 
Catholic: through a prolonged visit at Beuron Abbey he not only 
became a convert to the Faith, but also absorbed the liturgical ideals 
that have inspired his music for the Church’s services. A final cor- 
rection in that same fated No. 11 of O. F.: the price of the vol- 
ume Philosophy of Catholic Higher Education is $3.25, not $1.50 
as given (p. 527), and it is cloth bound. 
+ 


Please note the Christmas gift subscription forms in the adver- 
tising section of this issue. 


When the encyclical Mediator Dei first appeared, we ventured 
the opinion that it would hardly meet with the same interest in 
the U.S. A. as some other papal pronouncements. It is a pleas- 
ant duty to admit our error. Not only has the Paulist Press added 
a third English edition to the field, but the November Catholic 
Action states that the NCWC edition was exhausted in two 
months’ time, and that “‘sustained, widespread interest has con- 
tinued in the second printing.’’ May it produce the right fruit! 
The NCWC has also published an excellent commentary on 
Mediator Dei, ‘‘The Apostolate of the Liturgy,’’ a pamphlet of 
sixteen large pages by Msgr. Robert E. Brennan, director of music 
in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 


+ 


The first of the monthly ‘Liturgical Day’ celebrations in 
Boston Cathedral, instituted by Archbishop Cushing to implement 
the inspiration of the August Liturgical Week, seems to have got- 
ten off to a good start. In his sermon at the Pontifical Mass, the 
Archbishop spoke of this effort at deepening liturgical understand- 
ing and participation as the most important work in the Arch- 
diocese. Los Angeles, too, can boast of a similar Liturgical Day 
each month. 

* 

The Osservatore Romano of August 19 carried a commemora- 
tive article on the thirteenth anniversary of the death of Cardinal 
Domenico Serafini, O.S.B., prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propagation of the Faith. Author of the article is the Cardinal's 
former secretary. We quote a revealing paragraph: 


The conversation brought up the question why today there were 80 
few charismatics who in working miracles might do so much for the 
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general good. Serafini replied: “I think that is a bad reflection on 
modern society, which is anti-supernatural. These means used by God 
would be despised. Look how they minimize the miracles of Lourdes. 
There could be another reason, a lack of love and even a distaste for 
the liturgy. Now if the Christian people does not pray in that solemn 
way, as marked out for them by the Holy Spirit, what wonder is 
there if He does not dispense to them those exterior charisms, which 
go under the name of ‘gratis dati,’ which are the endowment of the 
wonder worker. . . .” It was about this time that the powerful influ- 
ence of Pius X made itself felt in a revival of liturgical life in Italy. 
Mons. Serafini saw in this reflourishing of the liturgy a revitalizing of 
the faith and Christian piety. He himself found in it the nourishment 
for a spirit of prayer, which prompted him to spend himself for those 
in grief and need. 


A recent decision of the Sacred Congregation of Rites will be 
gratefully welcomed by all who are disturbed by the hidden (and 
not so hidden) anti-Semitism that seems to be on the increase even 
in Catholic circles — and not merely among the lower strata. The 
Holy Friday prayer ‘‘pro perfidis Judaeis’”’ has usually been trans- 
lated ‘“‘for the perfidious Jews,’’ and thus seemed to add official 
fuel to the fire. (The St. Andrew Daily Missal was the exception: 
it has “for the faithless Jews.’”) Volume IX of the A. A. S., no. 
8, p. 342, states that in translations into the vernacular the sense 
of ‘‘infidelity’’ or ‘‘unfaithful in belief’’ may rightly be given. In 
other words, not a moral, but a doctrinal judgment is voiced in 
the prayer. The decision spells a happy conclusion to Fr. John M. 
Oesterreicher’s crusade in the matter (cf. his article ‘‘Pro Perfidis 
Judaeis’’ in Theological Studies, March 1947, pp. 80-96). For 
further reading on the whole vexed but vital topic we recommend 
Berdyaev’s important essay ‘‘Christianity and Anti-Semitism” in 
the October number of Blackfriars — which also contains another 
good article by Fr. Oesterreicher. 


. 


Especially during the final years before his resignation from the 
See of Dubuque, the late Archbishop Beckman labored consistently 
to arouse in his priests and people a sense of participation in the 
liturgical Mysteries. At his funeral in late October, a part of his 
last will was quoted in the sermon preached by Bishop Edward 
Fitzgerald. It affords a touching insight into the Archbishop's 
priestly soul: 


I ask the priests whom I loved so much to take the occasion of my 
death to renew their priestly. life, ever to live and grow in the grace 
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that is in them by the imposition of hands, ever more to be trans. 
formed into Him in their Mass, to be assimilated unto Him in their 
Communions, to become living chalices overflowing with Him, to 
show Jesus to the people in their lives, words and works. 

I ask the religious to renew their holy vows and pledge again from 
their hearts to strive with all their might to become the saints their 
holy vocation calls for. 

I ask the faithful of the family of God again to renew on this occa- 
sion their holy vows of baptism, to renounce Satan and all his pomps, 
to live truly Christian lives, to live by faith, hope and charity. Mar- 
ried people should renew the troth they plighted at the altar in holy 
matrimony. I ask our precious youth to strive for the better things 
and not to be caught by the glamor of the world, not to follow its 
false maxims, but be Christs and saviors of the world. The only life 
today is for the children to cluster close about the altar, refreshing 
themselves frequently, even daily, at the Table of the Lord, and to bk 
ever true brothers and sisters of Jesus, loving, devoted clients of 
Mary their mother and queen. 


+ 


The Pio Decimo Press (Box 53, Baden Sta., St. Louis 15, Mo.) 
announces the publication of a new work by Msgr. Martin B. Hell- 
riegel: The Vine and the Branches. Homilies and Meditations for 
the Church Year. Volume I, treating of the seasons and feasts of 
the temporal cycle, will be ready in time for the new Church year. 
O. F. was privileged to publish some of this material in 1943-44. 
At that time, many requests were sent in for its publication in 
permanent book form. This is the answer. A more adequate notice 
of the work will appear in our book review section as soon as 
possible. In the meanwhile, we unreservedly recommend the vol- 
ume to all. It will be especially suitable as a Christmas gift to 
priests. Price, cloth binding, $4.50. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE PRAYER OF RELIGIOUS 


To the Editor: —1 read with great interest your editorial in the Septem- 
ber issue of Ornate Fratres, about the desirability of religious communi- 
ties of women uniting their public prayer more fully with the Ecclesis 
Orans. 

As women, we have particular need to be borne along by the great 
prayer stream of the Church into the vastness of the kingdom of God, 
for we are all too prone to fall into a narrow and self-centered piety. But 
even when we recognize the importance of the Office and recite some of 
the Hours, it is still difficult for us to experience the full power and 
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dynamism of the prayer of the Church. One reason of this difficulty lies 
in the fact that certain essential experiences, presupposed by the liturgy, 
are largely missing from the lives of modern women. May I suggest, there- 
fore, some means toward a fuller and more fruitful participation in the 
prayer of the Church? 

A broad experience of nature is an important element in our apprecia- 
tion of the prayer of the liturgy. The Church assumes that we are inti- 
mately acquainted with wheat and cockle, with seed time and harvest 
time, and she uses this experience of nature to enlighten us about the 
great mysteries of supernatural life. Her Hour prayers are built upon the 
natural rhythm of the day; she regards the sequence of the seasons as 
a parable of the growth of divine life in us; her Scriptures and psalms 
continually speak to us of the invisible world in terms of the natural 
life around us. Since, under modern urban conditions, we have little con- 
tact with nature, we must make a conscious effort to build up our ex- 
perience of the good earth, of growing plants and animals, and of all 
God’s majestic works in creation. We will be rewarded by a richer and 
more profound understanding of the sacred texts; we will see the prayer 
of the Church as a consecration of the whole of creation; and we will 
grasp our own dignity as human beings, empowered to give voice to the 
praise of the universe. 

Manual work is another factor which contributes to a fuller partici- 
pation in the life of the Church. It is not accidental that St. Benedict 
took for his motto “‘ora et labora,” and the centuries of Christian tradi- 
tion bear impressive testimony to his wisdom in uniting manual work and 
prayer. The liturgy, when it is fully experienced, is abundant and in- 
tense. For the harmonious development of the person, it is important to 
achieve a proper balance between the spiritual intensity of prayer, the 
work of the mind, and the work of the hands. Regular manual work 
fulfills a vital function in restoring the powers of mind and spirit, en- 
abling one to return to prayer or study relaxed and refreshed. This point 
is of particular significance for women, for their practical energies have 
special need for release in manual work as a complement to the life of 
prayer and serious study. 


The life of the Church should shape our personal spiritual program. 
Only then will we experience the full meaning and beauty of the Divine 
Office. Spiritual reading, private prayer and meditation, practices of ascet- 
icism, should flow from the hfe of the Church and should follow the 
plan she gives us in the feasts and seasons of her year of grace. Thus, for 
reading and meditation, the Church offers us the primary source, holy 
Scripture. The prophecies of Isaias during Advent, the books of Genesis 
and Exodus during Lent, the Lamentations of Jeremias in Passiontide, 
the Acts of the Apostles at Easter, the Books of Kings after Pentecost — 
in each case the passages are chosen with wonderful aptness to deepen our 
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understanding of the mystery and the liturgy of the season. To inspire 
and guide cur program of penance, the Church gives us the great Masses 
of Advent and Lent, the ember days, the vigils, all intended to direct us 
in the practice of silence, fasting, and mortification for our growth in 
Christ. Only if we allow the life of the Church thus to form our own 
interior life can we enter fully into the Office, realizing it as the climax, 
the fitting communal expression of our innermost spiritual being. 

Our generation is called to restore all things in Christ. In our zeal for 
the apostolate, let us remember that fruitful action is the overflow of 
contemplation. Only as we participate more and more fully in the life 
and prayer of the Church can we be filled with that dynamic Christian 
spirit which will renew the face of the earth. 

Chicago, Illinois SIsTER CATHERINE 


“CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL SETTINGS” 


To the Editor: — Your editorial remark indicates that you yourself are 
aware of the problematic character of Mr. Bly’s article on Church music 
(cf. issue of Oct. 3). His sweeping statements will probably not go un- 
challenged by Church musicians. 

My objection is one I have raised before. Just to keep our record 
straight, may I ask what good it does to write new or excavate old ordi- 
naries with resounding names and titles to be performed by the choir, 
leaving to the congregation, if anything at all, but the short responses? 
I have always believed that the Church sees the ideal in congregational 
singing of the responses plus Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei: 
the simple and easy ones in ordinary parishes, the more elaborate and diffi- 
cult ones in religious communities, schools and, in general, places where 
practices can be had. 

My assumption may be wrong. But if it is right, why in heaven’s name 
don’t our composers stop writing such things as Masses “in honor of St. 
Paphnutius,” and start composing for scholas and choirs what belongs 
to them, namely, the propers of the Masses? So far we have only the 
offertories for two voices by Rossini— and even that great expert, in- 
stead of giving us the full text of the old offertories, resorts to repetition 
of the words. If our composers look for work and ways of expression, there 
are 52 Sundays (to pass the holy days by in silence), with introits, gradu- 
als, alleluias, tracts, offertories and communions: which gives them 5 
times 52 chances, i.e., 260, to compose or arrange. Add the possibilities of 
writing for all-male, mixed, two, four, eight and more voices, for small 
and large, dilettante and trained choirs — why, all composers and arrang- 
ers from Shostakovitch to Britten, from Rossini to Sister Thecla of the 
Seven Dolors could be busy. Instead, they labor on labored ordinaries of 
doubtful originality — and of more doubtful usefulness for the re-inte- 
gration of the poor laity, silenced and bored. 

Sunnyside, Wash. (Rev.) H, A. RemnHoip 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MASS OF THE FUTURE. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1948. Pp. xx-360. Cloth, $4.00. 


Father Ellard in his latest book on the Mass plays the difficult role of a 
prophet. He indicates changes in the manner of priestly celebration and 
popular participation that may be expected or hoped for in the foreseeable 
future. His predictions are no mere guesswork; they are based on past 
changes and present needs and tendencies. Hence, the book has three 
distinct sections: The Mass of the Past; The Mass of the Present; and The 
Mass of the Future. 

In the first section (114 pages), Father Ellard, after two introductory 
chapters on the nature and need of sacrificial worship, one on the Mass, and 
another on the early Christians’ understanding of their part therein, re- 
counts the history of a few past changes: e.g., the transition from Com- 
munion by all at every Mass to infrequent reception of the sacrament; 
from an implicit to an explicit precept of Sunday Mass attendance; from 
priestly concelebration with the bishop to private (low) Masses by every 
priest; from popular participation in singing to silent congregations; from 
bread and wine offerings to a money collection. This section closes with 
two chapters describing late medieval and Tridentine attempts at reform. 

In the second section of the book, The Mass of the Present (121 
pages), the Mass of today is examined. Father Ellard finds: widespread 
neglect of Sunday Mass attendance; a growing, if not sufficient, number 
of missal users; limited understanding of the offertory; general ignorance 
of the unifying force of holy Communion; a deep and wide gulf between 
the Latin on the priest’s lips and the understanding of the modern congre- 
gation; insistent papal demands for more active participation by the 
faithful; frequent papal teaching that the laity “share Christ’s priest- 
hood in their own proper condition”; careless celebration of the Euchar- 
ist by some priests; increasing use of the dialogue Mass; almost complete 
neglect of Pius X’s directive that the people be taught to sing the Mass; 
heartening papal leadership for liturgical efforts (Mediator Dei). 

The third section of the book, The Mass of the Future (112 pages), 
looks ahead and sees certain helpful changes that might be made: a new 
name for the Mass; more use of the vernacular; a revised calendar; a bet- 
ter selection of Scriptural readings in the missal; improved church de- 
sign; more singing by our congregations; some form of offertory proces- 
sion; renewed emphasis on the unitive force of holy Communion; intro- 
duction of votive Masses for occupational groups; limited concelebra- 
tion; fewer Requiem Masses; extension of the hours at which Mass is 
permitted. 

This summary fails to reveal the rich contents of Father Ellard’s vol- 
ume. In the historical section he is a competent and interesting guide to 
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the story of the past. No dry history of rites here; but a look into the 
living past. When treating of the present, the historian turns reporter 
and shows remarkable acquaintance with the practice of the liturgy the 
world over. The future of which he writes is no sharp break with the 
present, only a development of observed present tendencies. The timid 
reader who looks upon any suggested modification in rites or participation 
as disloyalty to the Church can learn from these pages. For Father Ellard 
knows (and the reader may be surprised to learn) that the official Church 
is not so conservative as some of its members. 

It pained this reviewer to see the book’s usefulness drastically reduced 
by the most excessive use of Latin he has ever encountered in an English 
book. Every paragraph of 360 pages begins with a Latin phrase in bold 
face type! For what purpose? In addition, there is a generous sprinkling 
of Latin phrases and sentences (some running to four or five lines) within 
paragraphs. Occasionally an understanding of the Latin is essential to the 
continuity of the thought (e. g., pp. 63-64). For those to whom the 
Latin will be no obstacle, a more interesting presentation of the Mass 
objectives of the liturgical movement could not be found. 

J. oc. 
FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY. An Interpretation of the Proper of the 

Mass That Seeks to Place the Venerable Liturgy in Modern Focus. By Rev. 

Thomas Plassman, O.F.M. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1948. 

Pp. 409. Cloth, $3.50. 

Pope Pius XII last year told Italian Catholic Actionists, “Sunday must 
become again the day of the Lord, the day of adoration, of prayer, of 
rest, of recollection and reflection.” Toward that end intelligent and 
active participation in the Sunday Mass is of great importance. The life 
of the faithful centers around the person of Christ and His redemptive 
work, represented and renewed in the Mass. Hence Christian living finds 
in the Mass, especially the Sunday Mass in its varying phases throughout 
the Church year, the central source of redemptive grace and true Chris- 
tian spirit. From Sunday to Sunday will help the faithful to enter more 
deeply into the Church’s liturgy and so prepare for a more fruitful shar- 
ing in the divine Mysteries. 

The book has a good introduction (pp. 1-10) on the origin, gradual 
formation, importance and right understanding of the Church year. 
For practical purposes the extended period of Pentecost is considered 
as a cycle by itself, but the author draws attention to the unhistorical 
character of this division since from earliest times it was not separated 
from the Easter cycle (pp. 4, 7, 237). 

The body of the book offers a series of fruitful reflections on the proper 
of the Mass for all Sundays and holy days. A unified picture of each Mass 
is presented in five closely interrelated parts: 1) the theme, a text chosen 
from the gospel of the day; 2) the liturgical setting, drawn from the 
introit and collect; 3) the lesson, covering the epistle, gospel and inter- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


vening prayers; 4) the prayer, based on the offertory, consecration and 
communion; and 5) practice, a specific resolution to be taken into one’s 
everyday life and to be translated into action during the week. 

Father Plassman is a good teacher. The book will serve the faithful 
as a valuable preparation for Sunday Mass; from it they will learn to 
follow with Mother Church in the footsteps of the Master, renewing 
the great Mysteries of His life in the liturgy; they will learn how to 
make the Lord’s Day a source of spiritual blessing and well-being accord- 
ing to God’s plan. For “the liturgical . . . year is not a cold and lifeless 
representation of the events of the past, nor a simple and bare record of a 
former age. It is rather Christ Himself who is ever living in His Church 
... with the design of bringing men to know His mysteries and in a way 
live by them” (Mediator Dei, n. 165). M. J. M. 
JESUS WITH US. By Msgr. A. J. Sprigler. The Grail Press, St. Meinrad, 

Ind. 1948. Pp. 116. Paper, $1.00. 

In this little book the author treats “only such matters as pertain to 
the general instruction of the public and tend to increase devotion towards 
this (the holy Eucharist), the sublimest mystery of our holy faith.” 
Undoubtedly many persons will acquire a deeper appreciation of the 
sacrament from this treatise. 

It is regrettable, however, that the author does not at the same time 
encourage his readers to exert themselves to follow at Mass “the form of 
prayer most pleasing to God and most suited to man’s needs.” Instead he 
declares that “each one should choose the method that suits him best, 
and when it does not serve his purpose he should change to another. . . . 
If we go counter to our taste and sentiment we shall not succeed so 
easily.” Recent popes have been at some pains to proclaim that there is 
an objectively best method; and surely the purpose of such a book as 
this is to educate “taste and sentiment” to conform to it. 

It is unfortunate also that a book on such a subject should be written 
in a style considerably less than beautiful. J. M. S. 
PARADOXES. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. Translated by Paule Simon and Sadie 

Kreilkamp. Fides Publishers, South Bend, Ind. 1948. Pp.56. Paper, 50 

cents. 

“The very success of an extreme popularization is sometimes .. . a 
disaster. Mr. X, for example, a brilliant professor, attracts a large audience 
to his classes and sheds as everyone sees and acclaims Christian influence. 
But on each occasion, a few young men and girls, less docile, more de- 
manding, . . . clench their fists in silence . . . ” Anyone who has ever 
clenched his fists in silence will pore over these aphorisms and short 
essays with an eagerness and delight not often associated with theological 
reading. Fr. de Lubac’s work is not a reaction, not a polemic, but the 
balanced spiritual reflections of a profoundly Christian mind. It may be 
considered a useful complement to Growth or Decline. It utilizes a para- 
doxical form or method as almost a necessity in the expression of spiritual 
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doctrine. Faith and verbalism, orthodoxy and conformism, theology and 
formula-transmission, apostolic work and propaganda —all the spiritual 
opposites which have been tragically identified in the course of history 
are divorced and examined anew in the light of the Gospel and a keen 
human psychology. Little more should be said of the book. One would 
like to quote at length. “Thought is of so rare an essence...” This Jesuit 
priest, theologian, student of Proudhon, following his own advice has 
lived and thought and suffered with the men of his own time. So when 
he speaks to us, we understand. R. H. 


THE JOY OF SERVING GOD. By Dom Basil Hemphill, O.S.B. B. Herder 

Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1948. Pp. viii-194. Cloth, $2.50. 

The worst thing about reviewing a book is that you have to read it. 
After that, the book is never the same again. I had no emotional attitude 
toward The Joy of Serving God, until I had read it. { thought of 1t asa 
nice book to give Mother for her feast. It looks like such an inoffensive 
volume that could pass from hand to hand in cheerful tissue paper and 
ribbons without ever causing more disturbance than, “No, I haven’t read 
it, but I’m sure it’s good. Conferences to Sisters by an English Benedic- 
tine.” 


Now I break out in cold sweat when I think of this new link in the 
conspiracy to keep potentially heroic religious from coming to grips 
with reality. For the book leaves you with the frightening thought that 
the convent is a place where the nuns sit around smiling at each other. 

Perhaps things are different in England. Here in the United States, life 
— even in convents — is real and earnest. Less thought is given to apol- 
ogetic aspects of the religious life, and more, much more, to an adequate 
measuring up to the challenge of the Grail, Catholic Worker, Friendship 
House, and the other lay groups who live together in unbeautiful poverty 
and beautiful charity to fulfill their apostolate. 


For this pursuit, Dom Basil’s book is of no value. The chapter on 
“Charity” is peculiarly disappointing. I am not sure whether the writing 
is pedestrian or just soporific, but there are nine pages of this: “We need 
not dilate on these reasons now; the point is that community life is part 
and parcel of the life of perfection as lived under the religious vows, and 
therefore a most important factor for us and of crucial significance as 
regards our eternal prospects” (p. 178). In a world rife with racial hatred, 
divisions in labor, disruption in families, amid wars and rumors thereof, 
this is pallid talk indeed. 

Pictures of young lay groups at Prime and Compline, praying with the 
ardor of the early Christians, mingled with memories of Sisters, young 
and old, praying the Mass, as I turned in eager anticipation to the chap- 
ter, “The Divine Office.” All faded out with the first five grains of litur- 
gical aspirin: 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The human heart, when it is not utterly estranged from God, especially 
the heart of the religious, feels an imperative call to worship, praise, and 
thank God, and it receives from doing so an interior joy that nothing 
else can give. This demand of our nature the Church, of course, fully 
realizes, and partly in order to satisfy it and partly because this worship 
is a strict obligation placed on us by God, she has provided the perfect 
means of fulfilling it by the sacred liturgy, that is, by the Mass and the 
Divine Office. It is to the latter that I would draw your attention now: 
the official liturgical prayer of the Church. 

Shades of St. Augustine, who at one breath got off, “Our hearts are 
restless, Lord, until they rest in Thee.” If anyone needs it more simplified 
than that, the Mistress of Novices will doubtless suggest that she ought to 
go home at once. 

It isn’t only that you are so bored by this kind of thing. It just doesn’t 
do any good. Not long ago, I gave a book like this to a Protestant friend. 
He read it and returned it with the comment that if he ever became a 
Catholic it would be from reading the Bible and St. Augustine: 

“This coffee grinder English,” said he, “drives me to distraction.” 

Now I see what he means and I beg his pardon for leading him astray. 

I note that Papini in The Letters of Pope Celestine VI to All Mankind 
entirely omits any letter to or about nuns. They have had their punish- 
ment in the plethora of books like The Joy of Serving God. 

It is especially painful to write this unfavorable review of a book pub- 
lished by Herder Co.—to whom we owe some of the most dynamic 
theology we have seen in recent years. Their fine translations in particular 
have been our best spiritual meat. $. Cc. H. 


8. LEON LE GRAND ET LES TEXTES DU LEONIEN. By Msgr. C. 
Callewaert. Abbaye S. Pierre, Steenbrugge-Bruges, Belgium. 1948. Pp. 164. 
Paper, n. p. g. 

Beneath the Roman liturgy as it now exists there is a long “prehistoric” 
period, during which (by literary tradition) liturgical formation and 
reformation is vaguely connected with the names of Gregory I (590- 
604), Gelasius I (492-96), and with St. Leo the Great (440-61). Enough 
manuscripts are preserved to make clear the contribution of the last of 
these. Also a MS written around 750 in the neighborhood of Paris shows 
what the so-called Gelasian Sacramentary had become by that time. Also 
a curious and defective manuscript in the Chapter Library of Verona 
suggested to its first editor, Bianchini, in 1735, some striking reminiscences 
of the sermons of Leo I, and so he gave the untitled book the designation 
of Leonine Sacramentary. 

The Masses there contained are arranged in one series, following the 
civil calendar, and the first section, for January to mid-April, is lacking. 
The Canon is also missing. The codex itself dates about 625, but the 
contents are held to be much older. 

It would be trite to say that the Leonine Sacramentary has been the 
greatest puzzle to liturgical scholars. None took the designation to con- 
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vey any solid connection with St. Leo, nor were any two scholars agreed 
as to the dating and value of this collection. 

Now it turns out that for some twenty years prior to his death in 
1943 the late Monsignor C. Callewaert of Bruges, a man eminent in 
more than one field of authorship, had been conducting intensive philo- 
logical researches, comparing the data of the Leonine with the 96 sermons 
and 143 letters that are extant from the pen of the great Pope who is 
often styled the Christian Cicero. The studies, interrupted by death, are 
now published pretty much as he left them. 

The results, as far as they go, are unassailable in the main. At least 
twenty of the Leonine Masses are by Leo I, at least ten others in all likeli. 
hood his also. That the bulk of the Leonine collection is by this grea 
Pope the author does not claim, but neither does he see reason to question 
the possibility that continued research will establish this as a fact. 

No less interesting is the appendix, which stresses the likelihood that 
the Communicantes and the Nobis quoque peccatoribus of the Roman 
Canon are Leo’s. 

I think this book will be a mile-stone in unravelling the pre-Gregorian 
history of the Mass in Latin. GERALD ELxarp, S.J. 


WHAT IS MAN? By C. F. Ramuz. Translation by Gouverneur Paulding. 
Introduction by Albert Béguin. Pantheon Books, Inc., New York, N.Y 
1948. Pp. 246. Cloth, $2.75. 

The publishers might have entitled at least one of the four essays in 
this book “The Theology of Atheistic Communism,” for contradictory 
as such a heading might seem it expresses most clearly the approach 
Ramuz has taken towards his subject matter. It is largely a discussion of 
the Marxist versus the Christian position on man. Ramuz ignores the 
superficial aspects of communism as a political and economic doctrine 
and exposes its real nature as a religion. He recognizes what most sagt 
observers of human nature always have recognized, that man must find 
for himself an absolute in relation to which he may know himself. It 
will be an absolute of the spiritual or of the material. 

Communism, says the author, has not tried to suppress faith; it has 
merely diverted it to a new channel, one with a wholly materialistic 
objective. All the trappings are there: a pope (Stalin), dogma, witnesses 
and martyrs, symbolism, prophets, infallibility, and, finally, salvation, 1 
salvation that is to consist in the final perfection of man on earth lollin, 
in a material paradise. 

The logic of bourgeoism has been drawn to its ultimate conclusion in 
communism, says Ramuz, for the former took us away from the spirit 
but failed to take us all the way. Communism has fulfilled that mission. 
The seeds which were planted in the humanism of the Renaissance have 
finally borne their fruits in communism which is nothing more than an 
excessive humanism for it rejects everything outside man himself. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Ramuz’ matter-of-fact connection between bourgeoism and communism 
is an incisive criticism of modern society, startling and provocative be- 
cause it underlines the real significance of the communist threat to the 
civilization of the West. Today the Western nations whose history and 
culture have been largely shaped by a belief in a spiritual absolute pay 
little heed to God, although the communists pay great heed to Him for 
it is upon the concept of God that human injustice is based. All trace 
of Him must be eradicated so that heaven may be realized on earth. Re- 
ligion to the Marxist is the opiate of the people and it is this belief in a 
spiritual paradise that inhibits efforts to create a material one. 

Bourgeois society, says Ramuz, is in a state of extreme confusion. It 
may be that what still holds it up, though very precariously and only for 
ashort time, is its rooted indifference, the total incapacity of most of its 
members to make up their minds to choose and therefore to love and 
therefore to hate. “For he who believes strongly believes in a truth which 
isnot only true for himself, but for everyone.” Therefore, the conclusion 
one must draw is that the Western nations must either choose between 
the spiritual and material absolutes, or be neutral and be conquered. Com- 
munism is a living, aggressive faith cast in a new tradition and seeking 
universal acceptance. 

Ramuz is not a Catholic but his thoughts have Catholic tone. He does 
not urge a choice upon the reader; he merely points out the alternatives, 
simply and laconically. Ramuz wrote these essays with some detachment, 
and with a great deal of prescience, for the last was done in 1937 before 
the great holocaust began. He casts the present crisis in its correct con- 
text, the apex of an historical wave that threatens to undermine and wash 
away all the values which have underlain our own and most previous 
civilizations. 

Ramuz has written many books, two of the best known of which are 
The End of All Men and When the Mountain Fell. His first selection in 
this book What Is Man is thoughtful and precisely stated. His latter three 
essays do not measure up to the first which fortunately takes up half the 
book. This publication of works done over ten years ago is most timely 
for it points up to us the real issues that underlie our present crisis, and 
suggests a radical reorientation of our standards if we would not fall 


prey to total materialism which is nothing other than Marxism writ large. 
E. L. H. 


SACRED LATIN HYMNS. Hymns of the Roman Breviary and Missal. Com- 
piled by Rev. Blase Strittmatter, O.S.B. St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa. 
1948. Pp. 64. Paper, $1.00. 

Within recent years there has been considerable agitation (not con- 
spicuously successful so far) to substitute ecclesiastical Latin texts for 
the pagan classics in at least some of the eight years usually devoted to 
Latin in seminary courses. Latin-is an indispensable tool: for studying 
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theological textbooks, and especially for the better fulfilment of priest 
duties of prayer and sacrifice. It is mice to know Cicero. It is necessary 
know the breviary, ritual, and missal. It seems only common sense 
enable the future priest to do so. At present, frankly, we fail quite pit 
fully. Father Blase, of St. Vincent Archabbey, not only feels the s 
way about it, but has done something to remedy matters. His booklet 
eliminates one more excuse for other Latin teachers not doing somethigy 
also. It contains all the hymns of the Roman breviary and missal —j 
the text, without notes or explanations — for classroom use, at a r 
able price. Some may argue that the original, uncorrupted forms of:¢ 
hymns would have been preferable. No doubt. But the present choice : 
more practical: it is the text that will be used by the great majority. Ani 
a bird in the hand — G. L. D, 4 
THE PRIEST AND THE PROLETARIAT. By Abbé Robert Kothen. Sh 
and Ward, New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 64. Cloth, $1.50. 

To read about the French priests who have left all things to bell 
one with the French workers is to be impressed with two things —# 
wholehearted zeal and the thoroughness of their plunge into the proletariat 
and the temptation to which most of them yielded to describe their effor 
in a literary way. Apparently they were unable to keep down the j 
they experienced in their new life and the discoveries they made ab 
man — his needs, desires, aspirations. Abbé Kothen’s short book, fil 
with quotations from the writings of these men (and his own conclusi 
of lessons to be drawn), is a summary of the whole glorious experimemh 

As with all books of this kind, the reader is provoked to comparis¢ 
between the French and the American scene. Is there something in th 
experiment for the U.S. clergy? Do we need priest-workers in our cou 
try? Is the priest-worker even in France a temporary expedient? The 
questions are pretty well answered in two of the latter chapters of ¢ 
book: Chapter 8 “The Lessons To Be Drawn,” and Chapter 9 “‘The At 
tude of the French Hierarchy.” As regards the question about priest 
workers in America, the answer would seem to be tentative: if enow 
priests read books like this and become convinced of the need of all 
them to come to know their people, to promote Catholic Action, and@ 
consider the papal encyclicals as more than mere theory, then it may 
that they will not have to go through the same experience themselvé 
The chapter containing the attitude of the French bishops is valuable ff 
its insight into the hesitancy of the bishops and their awareness of 
dangers of the experiment, as well as for a corrective rein on undue enthif 
siasm, both among the French and on those of us Americans who migi 
be a little too eager to throw off the cassock. Whether we put off the cat 
sock or not, one thing is certain: when sheep stray and are lost, the shep 
herd must seek them out where they are and bring them back. ua 

E. A. 
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